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desktop ends 
the Internet begins. 


Microso!t Of ice 97 is here. And that means there are a bunch of webby things you can do right now 
using what you already know right now. You can type a Web address into anything, for instance, 
and Office 97 will recognize it and ©roo'e a6 nsiant Web ink. You can find files on your corporate 
intranet just by typing in a keyword, the same way you'd search the Web. And if you want to publish 
something to the Web, just select Save 45 11\\L. Boom, instant Web page, no programming 
required. Better still, you can share fully functional Office documents—a spreadsheet, for example, 
that a bunch of key people can update simultaneously. You can even (ser! instant hyper inks that 
go from one Office document or spreadsheet to another. All of this webbiness helps you find and 
save and share your work with the rest of the world and, more particularly, the rest of the office. 
Want to know more? Check out our Web site. New Microsoft Office 97. This is the good stuff. 
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Defense: The lawyer for Timothy 
McVeigh outlines strategy (see NATION) 


They're Back: The gang from Star Wars returns 
in a special edition of their epic (see CovER) 
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Busy Signals: America Online's Case 
tries to clear up chaos (see BUSINESS) 
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seasonal nasal allergies 


New, once-a-day 


Claritin-D 24Hour 
Omg ltaine 40 mgpsacheptene sue USP) = 


Eytended Release Tablets 


The first and only prescription medicine that provides 
24 hours of complete symptom coverage in one tablet. 


Takes care of all your symptoms: 


Your stuffy, congested nose...those itchy, watery eyes...that runny nose...your itchy ears/palate... 


and all that sneezing. 


Works right day and night. 


Lets you be alert during the day and sleep at night (incidence of drowsiness, 6%, vs sugar pill, 
4%; incidence of sleeplessness, 5%, vs sugar pill, 1%). Dry mouth was the most commonly 
reported side effect with CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR (8% vs sugar pill, 2%). 


Relief without that “medicated” feeling. 
CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR provides 24-hour symptom control that won't make you drowsy, so you can 
focus on your normal daily activities rather than on your symptoms and medication. It’s all-day 


relief like no other. 


CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR contains pseudoephedrine sulfate, 
which also is in many over-the-counter (OTC) and pre- 
scription medications. Too much pseudoephedrine sulfate 
can cause nervousness, sleeplessness, dizziness, and 
other related side effects. Therefore, concurrent use of 
CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR with OTC antihistamines and 
decongestants should be avoided. 


There are some people who should not take 
CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR. Other people need to be 


CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR must not be chewed or broken. 


For a $5.00 coupon and important free 
information about relief of nasal congestion 
and other seasonal nasal allergy symptoms, 


Call 1-800-CLARITIN ext.588 


(1-800-252-7484). 


Ask your doctor about a trial of 
New, once-a-day 
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All-day, all-night relief 


Please see following page for additional important information. Visit our Web Site at: http://www.claritin.com 
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BRUCE HANDY, who wrote this week’s Star |; 


Wars cover story, was a 12-year-old growing 

up in the San Francisco Bay Area when he 

saw his first George Lucas film, the 1971 

science-fiction feature THX-1138. So when 

the story called for spending a day at Lu- 

cas’ Skywalker Ranch in Marin County, he 

{ ( jumped at the chance to interview his boy- 
« hood hero and watch him put the finishing 
touches on the “special edition” rerelease of the Star Wars tril- 
ogy. Handy remembers well when the original film came out in 
1977. “I must have seen it five times that summer,” he says. And 
how does the experience of viewing the movie today compare 
with his memories? “The beginning seems a bit slow now, per- 
haps because we're already familiar with the world it’s intro- 


ducing,” he says. “But it still has that speedy kick at the end.” |; 


KAREN TUMULTY knew when she was named 


has covered Congress for TIME for the past 
two years, reporters have access aplenty. 
“You run into Bob Dole and Newt Gingrich 
in the halls,” she says. The White House, by 
contrast, is tightly controlled. So to report this 
week’s profile of Franklin Raines, the man 
behind Clinton’s new budget, Tumulty had to find out what 
goes on inside by going outside—getting to Raines through the 
people who knew him before he went to Washington. Her chal- 
lenge in the months ahead: keep finding those fresh angles. 


Who’s looking 








our White House correspondent that she was | 
in for a big change. On Capitol Hill, where she ; 
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DAVID VAN BIEMA, TIME’s religion writer, was 
looking for a way to write about the state 
of atheism in America when he became in- 
trigued with an even more fascinating sto- 
ry: the bizarre disappearance of Madalyn 
Murray O’ Hair, America’s best-known non- 
believer. No one has seen O’Hair since, as 
legend has it, she walked away from an 
unfinished breakfast in August 1995. Van 
Biema’s pursuit of the missing activist took him to Austin, 
Texas, where her organization has its headquarters. The mys- 
tery deepened when his sources starting contradicting one 
another. “Those discrepancies roused my curiosity,” he says, 
and formed the basis of this week’s exclusive piece. 





CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY, our pop-music 
critic, knows the angst of passing judgment 
on artists like his subject this week, singer 
Erykah Badu. So he was much relieved when 
his own debut novel, My Favorite War, won 
favorable reviews last year. “Fast, funny and 
furious,” is how the Boston Globe described 
his satirical yarn of a young African-American 
journalist (not unlike Farley) laboring for a 
national publication (not unlike USA Today, his previous em- 
ployer) in Washington during the Gulf War. Now HBo has op- 
tioned My Favorite War for a made-for-cable movie, a prospect 
that can make even a veteran critic a bit starstruck. In Farley's 
dream cast, his part is played by Will Smith (Independence 
Day). “But with my luck,” says Farley, “I'll get Dom DeLuise.” 
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Lumina owners have at least one reason 


to drive a car this safe. 


E um 1 na E S Here are some more: standard dual air hags, 
ABs, Daytime Running Lamps, child security rear door locles and power 
window lockout. There's even an integrated child safety seat option. Fact is, no six- 
passenger car in its ¢ lass can offer as many standard safety features for 
the money as a Chev Vv Lumina’ LS: A small price to pay for a lot less to worry 
about. That's something that any parent can appreciate. 


Genuine Chevrolet pf 
The Cars More Americans Trust. 


1-800-950-2438 sit www cheveolet.com 











I WAS DISTURBED BY YOUR ARTICLE | 


“Where the Jobs Are” [BUSINEsS, Jan. 
20], which placed undue emphasis on 
the pace of job creation for skilled work- 
ers and only briefly mentioned the trou- 
bles that unskilled workers have. Along- 
side the boom in job opportunities in 
high-tech and service industries, there 
continue to be serious difficulties in the 
labor market for workers who are less 
skilled. By emphasizing growth in spe- 
cific labor markets, you may strengthen 
the misperception that there are many 
jobs available for the disadvantaged. 
Joel Pollak 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Where the Jobs Are 

¢¢ How long before we realize that 
proper management of a company’s 
people, its most valuable resource, is 
the key to long-term prosperity? 99 


Richard D. Townsend 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


YOU NEGLECTED TO MENTION HOW MANY 
of today’s jobs are leased or filled by con- 
tingent or contract workers. In addition, 
it is important to note that the growth in 
jobs, some of which pay well, disguises 
the fact that we are facing a crisis of 
employment for black males. The closing 
of the industrial age and its mass employ- 
ment has left them out of the job equa- 
tion. With so many high-paying jobs 
why do we have the greatest disparity 
between rich and poor since 1945? There 
are too many workers looking for decent- 
paying, lower-skilled jobs. 

Kimberly A. Shanahan 


Pacifica, California | 


YOU HAVE GOALS TO REACH. 
Will mutual funds get you there? Look at Janus. 
At Janus, investing means looking for opportunities one at a time. 





Not sectors. Not categories. Not trends. 





THE PROBLEM OF TRAINED EMPLOYEES’ 
“moving on” to other companies wasn’t a 
concern until greedy corporations start 
ed trashing the time-honored tradition 
of job security. Mandatory service con- 
tracts that bind employees as a condition 
for receiving training are adversarial and 
largely unenforceable in the real world. 
They are not part of the answer, as your 
report suggests, but an extension of the 
underlying problem. 
Daniel Coben 
Somerset, New Jersey 


YOUR STORY WAS ONE DIMENSIONAL. 
What about the “hiring bust” that exists 
for talented, skilled first-time job seekers 
who get lost in the shuffle? The techno- 
logical explosion may be providing jobs 
for those already established, but what 
about the little guy who consistently 
encounters a slamming door not because 
he lacks skills but because companies 
don’t want to be the first to take a chance 
on him? 
Douglas Fisher 
Baston 


SOME AUTHORITIES ESTIMATE THAT A 
majority of job seekers cannot find work 
because they lack the basic skills for 
employment, such as getting to the job on 


It’s finding great companies that are worth investing in no matter what the market’s doing. 


You can find them if you look hard enough. 


Call or send for a prosp 
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DOME IS ON YOUR TEAM WHEN SAVING MONEY 
IS YOUR DREAM. | 


tion, the Dome Home Budget 
akes planning and saving easy. By keeping a simple record of income and 
expenses, the book helps you set aside money for important things. 


Every Dome Home Budget Book is loaded with useful budgeting advice, 





aluable tax tips, and more No wonder 


how to save on interest charges, v 


it's America’s favorite budget book. So if saving is your game, look for 





Dome's family of record books and software for your home and business wherever 


office supplies are sold. Or call us toll-free. 1-800-279-7459 





Dome Publishing Company, Inc 
Ten New England Way, Warwick, Rl 02886 














time, putting in an honest day’s work, 
being dressed and groomed appropriate- 
ly, being drug free and getting along with 
fellow workers and the boss. These skills 


are learned in the home. Until we 

address this problem, no federal pro- 
gram is going to change anything. 

Gideon Jones 

Tallahassee, Florida 


Suing the President 


PAULA JONES, YOU GO, GIRL! IF GOVERNOR 
Bill Clinton did have you escorted to his 
hotel room so he could pull his pants 
down, he deserves the pain you are 
inflicting by taking your case to the 
Supreme Court [NaTION, Jan. 20]. If, on 
the other hand, your lawsuit is just anoth- 
er example of how America’s out-of- 
control legal system allows anyone to ini- 
tiate costly litigation without fear of legal 
or financial retribution—well, that’s good 
too! The sound of trial-lawyer contribu- 
tions pouring in to his re-election fund 
has clearly deafened Clinton to appeals 
for tort reform. The President works dili- 
gently to sustain this monster we call a 
legal system, and you, Paula, have turned 
it loose on him. Bravo! 
Gary Stussie 
Bowie, Maryland 





THE PRESIDENT IS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 





IF ANY MAN, INCLUDING THE GOVERNOR, 
summoned me to his hotel room and I | 
accepted the invitation, the responsibili- 
ty for the consequences would be mine 
alone. America has been sue crazy for 
some time. Sexual harassment can easily 
be stopped by just saying no! 
Denise Pereau 
Clementon, New Jersey 


and therefore not above the law. But 
anyone who thinks this case should go 
forward while Clinton is in office is a 
fool. I pay my President to do his job, not 
to have something of infinitesimally 
small importance distract him from the 
duties of the presidency. Perhaps Jones 
should think about the millions of Amer- 
ican citizens and what they deserve 
instead of thinking only of herself. 
Caryn Law 
Laramie, Wyoming 





SO JAMES CARVILLE’S RESPONSE TO THIS 
case is, “Drag $100 bills through trailer 
parks, there’s no telling what you'll 
find”? This comment says nothing about 
Paula Jones or the merits of her case, but 
it speaks volumes about Carville. 
Bill King 
Nashville, Tennessee 





Get there. 


Call 1-800-525-8983 ext. 331 








The Saga of Newt Gingrich 


CONSIDERING THE DEMOCRATS’ DILEM- 
mas and the potential for compromise 
between the self-seeking factions in 
Congress, Gingrich’s re-election as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
{NATION, Jan. 20] may not prove to have 
been the wisest course, but it does tell us 
much about U.S. politicians. Morality in 
Washington is obviously a sometime 
thing, where lapses can be excused after 
a plea of ignorance and carelessness. 
What did the Representatives’ parents, 
their schools and churches teach them? 
And there are still people who wonder 
why so many of us don’t vote. 
Albert Clark 
Groveland, California 


AS A LIBERAL, I WAS THRILLED TO SEE 

Republicans “Newter” the House! 

Speaker Gingrich will stand as a beacon 

of hypocrisy as he continues his partisan 
assault against the President. 

Rick Ewing 

Lexington, Oklahoma 


GINGRICH’S SUPPORTERS SAID HIS MIS- 
deeds were the equivalent of jaywalking. 
Indeed! The vote re-electing him as 
Speaker was the requiem for Republican 
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A Grand Hotel In The French Quarter. virtue, It is now confirmed: politics is 


about winning and losing, not about 
right and wrong. You should ask anyone 
to whom party loyalty is supreme the 
same question that Army counsel Joseph 
Welch posed to Senator Joseph 
McCarthy: “Have you no sense of decen- 
cy, sir, at long last?” 
Tom Zwemer 
Augusta, Georgia 


NEWT: YOUR ETHICAL CREDIBILITY WENT 

South. And so should you—back to Geor- 

gia. You are no longer a viable leader. Do 
us a favor and get out of the way. 

Tom Ringley 

Big Horn, Wyoming 





Hans Wandfluh, Swiss General Manager at the four-star Royal Sonesta Hotel, 
has an uncanny ability to anticipate the needs of his guests. Just one of the 
reasons this celebrated French Quarter hotel has become a New Orleans c 
favorite for business or pleasure. Exciting vacation packages available. Kids Strut Their Stuff 
Most of the readers who wrote us 
about the unusual world of pint- 


A Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans size beauty pageants (SociETy, 





Jan. 20] damned the idea of tots’ 
participating in them. Mary Jeanne 
Hawes of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
= stated firmly, “I cannot think of 
anything less important or good 
than the values espoused in these 
events, where contestants are 
coached to be competitive and 
self-absorbed. The tapes of poor 
JonBenet Ramsey are truly disturb- 
ing.” Emily Gallagher, 12, of Pen- 
field, New York, is also no fan of 
; ‘ such contests. “When young kids 
http://sciencenews @ hello.is.anybody.out.there?com participate in these shee ie 
noted, “they learn how to be vain, 
how to put on makeup and strut 
their stuff. Parents say this 
improves self-esteem, but | think it 
inflates the winners’ egos and 
makes the losers feel awful.” 
Sylvia La of Berkeley, California, 
agrees that pageants emphasize 
the wrong values. “It’s sad enough 
that grown women are subjected to 
and pressured by standards of 
beauty, but that they are being 
= instilled in children so young is 
TIME Magazine, TIME heartbreaking.” Nandita lyer of 
continues its tradition Woburn, Massachusetts, had a 
as an innovator. For 10 more down-to-earth observation 


Call your travel agent, 1-800-SONESTA or (504) 586-0300. 


of breaking news and 
the latest stories from 


Zoom in on a universe 
of the latest in aliens, 
science and more with 
up-to-the-minute news 
coverage. Announcing 











IME News Center on ; free hours online, call after seeing photos of the fancy, 
CompuServe. With 4 : eee CompuServe at frilly pageant costumes. Her view: 
24-hour coverage 1-800-246-2247 “Children look like little freaks in 

~ - these clothes. I'd take a pair of 


OshKosh sweats any day.” 
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A GOVERNMENT LIE. 
A WOMAN SWORN TO SILENCE. 
EVERYONE KNEW BUT THE PEOPLE WHO MATTERED MOST. 


MISS EVERS’ BOYS 
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AN HBO ORIGINAL MOVIE 


HBO NYC PREMIERES SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 9 PM ET/P1 HBe 


ner Entertainment Co.Le http:/Avww.hbo.com 





Just because two people are in 
the same business doesn't mean 


their business is the same. 


Mark S. Travis, M.D., Greater Atlanta Internal Medicine, Decatur, Georgia 











Lloyd E. Robinson, M.D, River City Medical Group, Memphis, Tennessee 


If you run your own practice, you're running your own business. And, no two businesses are 
exactly alike. So, when you call our Small Business Specialists for advice, you always get your 
own special solution. Like Drs Travis and Robinson. Dr. Travis shares three offices and a lab with 
other internists in Atlanta. They need services like a high speed ISDN* to rush lab results between 
offices. But, not Dr. Robinson. He runs a small, family practice. So, he's more concerned about 
services like call forwarding to his cellular phone for those “I-need-him-now” emergencies. Of course, 
neither doctor may have the same needs as you. But, that’s the whole point. Because, the one thing 
every small business needs is individual attention. And, that’s the one thing we give everyone. 


For your local Specialist in GA, FL, NC, SC call 780-2885 or in AL, MS, LA, KY, TN call 557-2885. hurp:/Avww.smlbiz bellsouth.com 
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MADE SIMPLE 


Schedule a free consultation and save $25 on your income tax preparation. 


Welcome to Premium, the newest division of HER Block. At Premium, we'll 
untangle even the most complicated tax situation, while helping you claim every deduction 
and tax credit you have coming. And while we can’t promise you a larger refund, 
IRS data shows that Premium clients, on average, receive refunds that are 
17% higher than the average taxpayer refund nationwide. 


HER Block Premium tax professionals are among the most extensively trained 
in the industry and average more than ten years of experience. So when you schedule a private 
appointment with your personal tax analyst, you can be sure your taxes will receive the 
confidential, professional attention they deserve. What's more, your Premium tax analyst is 
available year round to answer your tax-related questions. 


Finally, at Premium we stand behind our work with an incredible guarantee. Simply put, it 
helps eliminate any concern you might have about owing additional taxes, and it’s included 
with Premium service at no extra charge. Get the details — and learn how 
HER Block Premium can simplify your tax situation — at your free consultation. Bring this 
ad and save $25* on your tax preparation. Call for the Premium office nearest you: 


1-800-8STAXTAX 
(1-800-882-9829) 


For up-to-date tax information, visit the Premium page of our website at www.hrblock.com 


HSER BLOCK 


PREMIUM 


ing HER Block Preminm offices, Coupon code 1996 HGR Block Tax Services, Inc 





























New Park Fees Will Help 


YOUR WINNERS & LOSERS ITEM ON NEW 
laws on the books in ’97 had it backward 
when it criticized fee increases at some of 
America’s national parks [NOTEBOOK, 
Jan. 13]. Higher entrance fees at the 
parks is an all-around winner for the vis- 
iting public and the parks. A week in 
some of America’s most spectacular 
places still costs my family less than 
going to a movie. That's a good deal for 
us. Under the new law, the parks will 
keep 80% of the money they raise, using 
it for badly needed maintenance and 
preservation. That protects park 
resources and benefits visitors. The 
experimental fee increases initiated by 
the National Park Service are reason- 
able, comparatively small and long over- 
due. There are no losers here. 
Paul C. Pritchard, President 
National Parks and 
Conservation Association 
Washington 


Local-Hero Photo 


PLEASE NOTE THAT CREDIT FOR THE PHO- 

to of local hero Florence Denomme of 
the Phoenix, Arizona, Flow from the 
Heart Foundation [NoreBook, Jan. 13] 
should have been given to Teresa Allen. 
Karen Berg 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Right Name for a Cool Dude 


YOUR STORY ON FILMMAKER AND ANIMA- 
tor Mike Judge [SHow BusINEss, Jan. 
20] made a mistake in referring to the co- 
creator of the new TV show King of the 
Hill. His name is Greg (not Glen) 
Daniels. He was also co-executive pro- 
ducer as well as a writer for The Simpsons 
program when he left for King of the Hill. 
Mary Warner McGrade 

Pasadena, California 


Fujimori on the Offensive 


PLEASE STOP USING THE TERM GUERRILLAS 
to refer to members of the Tapac Amaru 
Revolutionary Movement [WORLD, Jan. 
20]. Anyone with minimal insight on 
what has been going on in Peru for the 
past few years knows that the appropri- 
ate term is terrorist or narcoterrorist. As 
opposed to other revolutionary move- 
ments in Latin America, the Tupac 
Amaru has no popular support whatso- 
ever, and has never controlled any terri- 


tories in Peru. It is sad to realize how in | 


Latin America, chanting Marxist non- 
sense seems to justify planting bombs, 
kidnapping, selective assassination and 
extortion. People who in the U.S. would 


| be considered criminals and terrorists in 
Latin America become “guerrilla fight- 
ers,” “rebels” or even “freedom fighters.” 
What is Peru to do to solve the hostage 
crisis? Release 450 violent criminals, so 
that they can resume their narcotraffick- 
ing activities? Or worse yet, adopt a com- 
munist economic program similar to 
Cuba’s? These demands are irrational. 
Alfonso Montero 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


HOW CAN A SMALL GROUP OF REBELS 
impose its will on 20 million Peruvians 
who do not support its ideas? It almost 
seems as if the Tupac Amaru militants 
are acting out of pride and from a 
strange sort of fear that they are the last 
of their kind. 
Roberto Kocchiu 
Wuppertal, Germany 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-0601 
Correspondence should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
Or space. 


Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 
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Hiring a person who is 
deaf-blind can be so 
rewarding ... some might 
call it a golden opportunity 


How would you like to find employees 
who can take on challenges that would 
overwhelm the average person? 
Employees who will be loyal to your 
company, dedicated to their jobs, and 
rarely miss a day at work? If so, call 
us at the Helen Keller National Center at 
1-800-255-0411, ext. 270. 
We'll be happy to tell you about the 
impressive achievements of competent, 
qualified employees who just 
happen to be deaf-blind. 


Share Helen Keller’s Vision 


Helen Keller National Center 
for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults * 
111 Middle Neck Road, 
Sands Point, NY 11050 
Regional Offices: 

Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas 
Denver Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York Seattle Washington, DC 


“Operated 
Design: GTFH. 114 Fith 


vices tor the Bind 
New York NY 10011 
























UGH MIGRAINE RELIEF 


ALERT AND ACTIVE 
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IMITREX “sen” TABLETS 
RELIEVE MIGRAINE PAIN, NAUSEA, 
EVEN SENSITIVITY TO LIGHT... 
WITHOUT DROWSY SIDE EFFECTS. 


UNIQUE MIGRAINE RELIEF 
AVAILABLE ONLY FROM IMITREX 


IMITREX Tablets were created specifically for the 
acute treatment of migraine attacks. They not only 
relieve the pain but also the nausea and sensitivity to 
light that often accompany migraine. What's more, 
this unique prescription medicine, containing 
sumatriptan succinate, is effective even if you take 
it when your migraine is at its worst. 


LETS YOU GET BACK 
TO YOUR LIFE 

Because IMITREX is not a narcotic or barbiturate, it 
wont interfere with your ability to function. IMITREX 
stops your migraine without stopping you. 

MOST PRESCRIBED MIGRAINE 

MEDICINE IN THE U.S: 

IMITREX Tablets have been prescribed for millions 
of migraine attacks in the U.S. and worldwide.' 
IS IMITREX RIGHT FOR YOU? 


IMITREX is appropriate for many migraine suffer- 
ers, but only your doctor or other healthcare provider 
can decide if IMITREX is right for you. You should 


Visit our new website: Www. migrainehelp.com 


Please see the important information on the following page. 


not take IMITREX if you have certain types of heart 
disease, blood pressure that is uncontrolled, or are aller- 
gic to this medication. If you have risk factors for heart 
disease, such as high blood pressure, high cholesterol, 
diabetes, or are a smoker, you need to be evaluated by 
your doctor before taking IMITREX. Very rarely, people 
with undiagnosed heart disease have had serious heart- 
related problems when taking IMITREX. 

If you are pregnant, nursing, or thinking about 
becoming pregnant, talk to your doctor. If your 
headaches are not migraines, IMITREX is not for you. 

The most frequently seen side effects are tingling 
and nasal discomfort. 


1. Source: Physician Drug and Diagnostic Audit (PDDA), August 1995 - July 1996, Scott-Levin, 
a subsidiary of PMSI 


CALL 1-800-294-3847 FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 
You'll receive free...a highly informative brochure 
to help you better understand migraine, 
valuable physician-visit 








preparation material, and 

a subscription to a compre- 
hensive newsletter specially 
written for migraine sufferers. 


GlaxoWellcome 














IMITREX ® sumatriptan succinate) Tablets 
Ti Steet 8 Lee SOR ie SPOS Hen eet 


triptan or any of the ingredients. 
WARNINGS: IMITREX Tablets should only be used where a clear diagnosis of 
migraine has been established. 

IMITREX Tablets should not be administered to patents with basilar or hemi- 
Dlege magraine 


Hypersensitity (anaptrAaxis‘anaphytactoad) reactions 
‘Occasions in patients receiving sumatriptan. Such reactions can be life threatening or 
fatal. In general, hypersensitvity reachons to drugs are more likely to occur in indi- 


viduals wath a history of to muthple allergens. 
Cardiac : Serious coronary events, inckading some 
that have been tatal_ IMITREX Tablets have occurred but are extremely 


ts not clear haw many of these can be attributed to IMITREX, 
vasospasm. IMITREX Tablets should 






Ht 
: 
: 


Injection, a 41-year-old woman with a 6-day hestory of unilateral headache, uncertain 
history of carcovascalar dnase wth kon fx factors (postive famdy hater. 
postmenopausal woman, and smoking) and a hestory of asthma and codeine allergy, 

nausea, vomiting, a sense of warmith, chest pressure, and sweating 


previously diagnosed as migraineurs 

Symptoms, care should be taken to exclude other potentially serious neurological 

conditons. There have been rare reports where patents received sumatriptan for 

severe headaches that were subsequently shown to have been secondury to 
lesion (cerebrovascular acadent, subarachnoid hemorhage) 


has any effect on the efficacy or unwanted effects of surnatriptan. In controled trials, 
© sabeapecsee enayels comeend 108 paliets who tas been thie BATHE 
Tablets and prophylactic drugs (calcu channel blockers, «76, tricyclic 


(©1997 Glaxo Welicome Inc. All rights reserved. 


peg gona oncwesputhck frveelnpebee yok cosy eg 
(n=. There were no differences in overall adverse event rates Detween the two 


Ergot-containing drugs have been reported to cause prolonged vasospestic 
reactons. Because there & a theoretical basis that these effects may be additive, use 
of ergot-containing or ergot-type medications (Ske dinydroergotaming or 

) and sumatriptan within 24 hours of each other should be avoided 

Pretreatment with propranoiol 80 mg twice daily for 7 days had no 

pharmacokinetics, blood pressure, of pulse rate of oral sumatriptan 
administered as a single 300-mg dose. 

‘Alcohol: Alcohol consumed 30 minutes prior to sumatnptan ingestion had no effect 
of sumatriptan. 


macmum 
approximately 15 times the maximum 
basis. There was no evidence of an increase in tumors in ether species related to 
sumatnptan admnestraton. 


i 
H 
: 
i 
i 
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‘Sumatnptan wes not mutagenic in the presence or absence 
‘activation when tested in two. mutation assays (the Ames test and the #7 vitro 


mammalian Chinese hamster T assay). in two cytogenetics assays (the in 
witro human lymphooyte assay and the in vivo rat micronucteus assay) sumatnptan 
was not assocuited wath activity. 


Castogenac 3 
In a study in which male and female rats were dosed daily with oral sumatriptan 


Registry. 
bay ey rele, orden those pd ext 39441. 

Pup treatment of pregnant rats with surratriptan during the period of 
Onganogenesis resufted in a decrease in pup survival between birth and postnatal cay 
4 &t doses of approximately 250 moh per day or higher. The no-effect dose for thes 
poor spate aa OF Six times the human dose of 100 mg 
ona mon 

Oral treatment of pregrant rats with sumatriptan from gestational day 17 trough 
postnatal day 21 demonstrated a decrease in pup survival measured at postnatal 
ays 2, 4, and 20 at the dose of 1,000 mg’ig per day. The no-etlect dose for thes 
Sete oes 100 naa fer ey, epprmeeaainy 10 Sas baa ons 10 NG 
ona mgim 
Mothers: Sumatriptan © excreted in human breast milk Therefore, causon 
should be exercised when considering the administration of IMITREX Tablets to 


women, 

Podiatric Use: Satety and effectveness of IMITREX Tabsets in pediatric patents have 

‘Not been estabkshed 

in the Eiderty: The safety and effectiveness of IMITREX Tablets in individuals 
age 65 have not Deen systematically evakuted, but the pharmacokinetic 

Gsposition of IMITREX Tablets in the eiclerty ss siear to that seen in younger adults. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: (see also PRECAUTIONS). Sumatnptan may cause coro- 

nary vasospasm in patents with a history of CAD, known to be susceptible to coro- 
ind Dep coqemtpaind Lose cleere relay) Ln wrednders 


ig 


have been rare reports ‘Countries in which Tablets have been 
marketed of senous andior Induding atral 
ventricular intarction, ECG changes 
‘Suggestive of myocardial ischemia; and consastent with angina 


placedo-controtied 
‘at a frequency of 1% oF more in the IMITREX Tablets 1 and tat 
occurred more frequently in that group than te placebo group are inthe 
following table. 


Adverse Events in Controlted US Clinical Triats Reported 
by at Least 1% of Patients With Migraine* 


Percent of Patients Reporting 


IMITREX | WMITREX | IMITREX 
(#112) | (n=114) | (n=108) | (nett 
1 













[___ Percent of Pallenis Reporting _] 

IMITREX | IMITREX | INNTREX 

Placebo | 25mg 100 mg 

Adverse Event Type (n=112) | (n=t14) | (n=1 (n=112) 
Weakness 


j 
< 
Neurological 
‘Agitation 0 
ra 0 


* Events that occurred at a frequency of 1% or more in the IMITREX Tablets 100-mg 
group and that occurred more frequentty in that group than the placebo group. 


Qroup included abdominal discomfort, mouth of neck 
‘anudety, taste disturbance, nausea and/or voniing. headache, 
ness'sedation, dizziness/vertigo, and 

IMITREX Tablets are generally well ‘Across ail doses, most adverse 


reactions are miki and transient and do not lead to long-tasting effects. The incidence 
of adverse events in controfied clinical trials was not aflacted by gender or age of the 
patients. There was insufficient data to assess the inpact of race on the incidence of 


events. 
Other Events Observes in Association With Oral Sumatriptar: in the paragraprs: 


retention, overdose. Rare were edema, hematoma, speech 
disturbance, voice 

Postmarketing The following are anerse 
‘events trom. experience exoapt those events already listed previously 


inthe 
the reports cite events reported spontaneousty from worldwide postmerketing 
texperionce, frequency of events and the role of IMITREX Tabéets in their causation 


DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE: The abuse potential of IMITREX Tablets cannot 


be fully delineated mn advance of extensive marketing One clinical study 
wth INITREX® (sumatriptan succinate) inyection enrolling 12 patents with a hetory 
of substance abuse tailed to induce subyectwe behavior and/or response 
Ordinarily associated with drugs that have an established for abuse, 


OVERDOSAGE: Patients (n= 670) have received single oral doses of 140 to 300 mg 
‘significant adverse effects. Voluntecrs (n=174) have received single oral 


Glaxo. Wellcome 


Weikcome Inc 
Research Tangle Park, NC 27708 
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EVERY ISSUE IS PACKED WITH 
GREAT STUFF KIDS WANT: 


© Stories and sports tips from their 
favorite athletes & teams 

© Spectacular action photos 

© Challenging games, fun contests 


See for yourself why millions of boys 
and girls ages 8-to-14 cheer for 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS. 
Call now for your FREE PREVIEW 
ISSUE. Try it—risk free! If your 
child likes it, pay only $27.95 and 
get 11 more issues (12 in all). 

Or return the bill marked “cancel” 


TO GET YOUR FREE PREVIEW ISSUE 


Call Toll Free: 
1-800-522-6472 


CHECK US OUT ON THE WEB AT 
WWW.SIKIDS.COM 
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lune in to Infiniay the high-performance home PC from ‘Toshiba. Packed with power, Intini 


offers a huge 3.0GB hard drive and memory expandable to 128MB, It’s also designed to be 


right ac home in your home. ‘Then there’s the remarkable In’ Touch’ Module. With the Ba 
fa burt Mi 


touch of a button, vou can go from CD, to ‘TV, to speakerphone. It’s that easy 


Plus Infinia is from Toshiba, the number one name in portable computers. ‘lo learn more 


visit the ‘Toshiba website at hetp://computers.toshiba.com or call us toll free 1-800-45 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


VERBATIM 


é4éThere is obviously 
something there. And 
something is making them 
sick, and, by golly, we need 
to treat them and return 
them to normal lives.77 
Retired General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, to the Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
on Gulf War illness 


441 never saw this fight as 
a fight with individuals. 
| saw it as a fight with the 
system. The system is dead. 
Do you forgive the people 
who are dead? Of course, 
you forgive.?? 
Ex-Soviet dissident and 
now Israeli minister Natan 
Sharansky, visiting the 
Moscow prison where he was 


incarcerated for 18 months 


4élt’s as though I live 
with an American | don’t 
even know.7? 
Masanori Suzuki, a Japanese 
citizen who traveled to the U.S 
forakidney transplant because 
organ-transplant operations 


are rare in Japan 








PAYBACK OF THE WEEK: Richard Jewell tweaks the media Goliath by suing an Atlanta 
paper, extracting a cash settlement from CNN (to go along with the one from NBC), 
discussing a book deal and talking to 20th Century Fox about movie rights to his story 





WINNERS @ LOSERS 


RECKONING WITH THE PAST 


MISS UNIVERSE 
Adios, avoirdupois. Venezuelan Alicia Machado 
breaks into sweat to regain winning form 


OLD DOMINION 
Virginia finally retires minstrel-era song as official 
state tune.Don’t carry me back anymore 


MIKE DITKA 
Can you Bear it? Chicago's Iron Mike leaves 
sportscasting to coach New Orleans Saints 


TIME, FEBRI 


PAT BOONE 

The bland plays on as pop music's white 
sheep goes heavy metal in a new album 
DAVID LETTERMAN 

NBC balks at lending old Late Night clips for 
Dave's anniversary show on rival CBS 
IMELDA MARCOS 

Unpaid $200,000 electric bill may cause 
power shutoff at husband’s air-cooled crypt 
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At UPS we had a unique idea: you should have the option to 
receive a two-day package early enough in the day to actually 
use it. So, in addition to our standard 2nd Day Air* service, we 
now have 2nd Day Air A.M*" The only two-day service guar 
anteed to arrive by noon? Up to five hours before anyone else 
And with UPS, you only pay for the distance your package 
actually travels. We even provide immediate tracking and 
delivery confirmation. At UPS we understand that your 
two-day package is important to you. We also know you 
don’t always want to wait 48 hours to get it. Ti a 
start saving time now call 1-800-PICK-UPS 

cess us on the Ir ternet at Www ups com 


MOVING at the SPEED of BUSINESS: 
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The Capitol’s Newest Odd Couple 


During the State of the Union speech this week, television viewers will see a fa- 
miliar Capitol Hill tableau: a sober-faced Newt Gingrich sitting behind Bill 
Clinton. But the more intriguing and unfamiliar pairing will be up in the bal- 
cony, where Gingrich’s wife Marianne will be sitting with country star Travis 
Tritt, Joan Shalikashvili, wife of the general, and ... Jesse Jackson. Last week 
Newt extended an invitation to his ideological opposite to sit in the Gingrich 
family box in the Speaker's gallery, and it was accepted. The unlikely twosome 


have been communing since Gingrich’s 
opening-day speech to the House, where 
the Speaker addressed the need for racial 
equality, ways to combat drug use and 
help for the District of Columbia—all is- 
sues dear to Jesse’s heart. The Rev. Jack- 
son then invited Gingrich onto his talk 
show, Both Sides, and the two have spo- 
ken a few times by telephone. Jackson 
shrugs off his unorthodox seating plan. “I 
don’t read much into it,” he says. “It’s 
just another way of reaching out. We 
must build relationships.” —By Tamala M. 


To the growing list of popular “how to” manuals, add 
this release from the CIA, recently made public under 
a Freedom of Information request from the Baltimore 
Sun. The agency says it no longer follows the rules of 
the 124-page 1983 “human-resource” handbook, used 
to train security forces in Latin American countries, 
which includes passages on mental torture: 


A threat is basically a means for establish- 


ing a bargaining position by inducing fear 
in the subject. A threat should never be 


made unless it is part of the plan and the 
“questioner” has the approval to carry out 
the threat. When a threat is used, it should 
always be implied that the subject himself 
is to blame by using words such as, “ You 
leave me no other choice but to...” He 
should never be told to comply “or else!” 


The threat of coercion usually weakens or 
destroys resistance more effectively than 
coercion itself. For example, the threat to 
inflict pain can trigger fears more damag- 
ing than the immediate sensation of pain. 
In fact, most people underestimate their ca- 
pacity to withstand pain. In general, direct 
physical brutality creates only resentment, 
hostility, and further defiance. 











for Washington power 


Stealing by Numbers 


Wise guys call it “the magic box.” 
it’s the hottest item in the under- 
world high-technology arsenal— 
and the feds’ worst nightmare. 
This cigarette pack-size 

gizmo threatens to send 

the wiretap the way of the 

FBI fedora. It sells for 

about $1,200 from some mail- 
order electronics distribu- 

tors in the U.S. and the 

U.K. Cabled to a cellular 
telephone, it allows a bad 

guy to change his cell- 

phone number every three 

or four minutes with just a 

few keystrokes. Says Secret Ser- 
vice agent Robert Weaver: “The 
criminal can become a needle in a 
haystack electronically.” —By Elaine 
Shannon/Washington 


Historical Wit 


President Clinton tried out 
some new material on 
Jan. 25 at the Alfalfa 
Club’s private dinner 
an annual opportunity 













brokers to wine, dine 
and be deliciously 

unkind. Some off-the- 
record excerpts: 


“We decided we 
were going to 

be more proac- 
tive about man- 
aging our place 
in history. This 
week at the 
White House 

we operational- 
ized the Posterity 
War Room ... I haven't 

seen Ira Magaziner this pumped in years. We will take our 
case to the media ... Mike McCurry is going on A&E Biogra- 
phy. Erskine Bowles will be on the History Channel ... My 
media team is busy putting together spots that will go negative 
on James Buchanan and Warren Harding ... And James 
Carville has announced that he is making a full-scale assault on 
the scholars at the Heritage Foundation. ... The Posterity War 
Room has already put together a comparative fact sheet ... I 
want to share some of it with you: ‘Bill Clinton added 1.5 mil- 
lion acres of land to our national parks. By his own admission, 
George Washington was personally responsible for the defor- 
estation of cherry trees. Bill Clinton reduced crime on our 
streets; Thomas Jefferson’s Vice President shot a guy! Bill Clin- 
ton has signed more nuclear disarmament than James Madi- 
son, Andrew Jackson, and James K. Polk combined.” 
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t even saved our groceries. 


“All right, we did lose one egg,” admit 








both Patricia and Roger Steves. But 
considering the accident they were 
involved in, they don't seem to 
mind. You see, while on the way 
home from the grocery store one 
afternoon, they were rear-ended by a pickup 


truck and the front of their Saturn was DA 


pushed into the car in front of them.  sanan. 


Luckily neither Patricia nor her husband 
was seriously hurt. They did, however, fear 


the worst for their parcels since the trunk 


Was NOW ft rying very hard to become part ol 


the back seat.” So you can imagine their sur- 
prise when they discovered that, with the 


exc eption of one unlucky 





eos, their groceries were 





as unharmed aS they were. T 1997 SatuRN SI 
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All Saturns are built 


the front and rear sectior 
begin t crimp and 
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sorp energy from U 


structural integrity. Whicl 
in turn, helps squash the 
belief that you have t 


spend $40,000 to feel saf 
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The Chi 


There’s a leak in the Oval Office, and it’s getting the President into all sorts of 
trouble. The President's chi (Chinese for energy), the source of his power, is 


Oval Office White Hus 


experts—Master Pun Yin from Tin Sun Metaphysics in New York 
City—who explained that it’s all about location, location, location ... 






Can't get a bill past Congress? Hardly 
surprising—the chi of the Oval Office is 

“pulling in different directions, making it 
difficult to have a meeting of minds,” 
explains Pun Yin. Ideally, the office should 
be moved elsewhere—preferably to a 
rectangular space, where straight walls 
provide spiritual support and enhance 
feelings of control. 


Whitewater, Paula Jones, John Huang .. 

“It's no wonder that steamy subjects 
overshadow his term,” says Pun Yin. The 
room’s overall chi is hot and uneasy. The 
five key elements—water, wood, fire, 
earth and metal—are imbalanced. 
According to Pun Yin, the fire element is 
interacting dangerously with Clinton's 
personal element, wood, leading to conflict. 
© wotch out, Bil, Move the desk away New 
from vulnerable windows and curves. Face 
the rising sun and re-energize. 


(2) Waste not your chi. Seal off that 
drafty door—it's sucking the life force out 
of the room. 


©) Keep an eye on Hillary. A family 
photo and spiritual symbol hope the table 
and fireplace can be reminders of 
“warmth, love and a higher 
consciousness,” 


Q Black is bountiful. Reupholster the 
couches in black to represent and reinforce 
the water element. 


9 Cold water works wonders. Place a 
fountain in front of the windows—the fire 
element is hottest in the South. Cool down 
the raging chi and thereby avoid potentially 
compromising situations. 


[seater 
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v Interferon to the rescue. The 
drug appears to stop the growth of 
a particularly hard-to-treat BRAIN 
tumor called malignant menin- 
gioma. Researchers think that in- 
terferon may work by choking off 
the vessels that supply blood to the 
malignancy. 

Vv A new pusetes drug. The FDA 
has approved Rezulin, the first in a 
new class of drugs that may reduce 
or end dependence on insulin 
shots. Rezulin helps patients make 
better use of insulin by resensitiz- 
ing the body to the hormone. 

V Reconnaissance for ANXIOUS FLY- 
ers: the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration plans to post airline-safety 
records, including accidents and 
major fines, on the Internet. The 
information should help travelers 
decide which carriers have the 
best track records. Check it out be- 
fore checking in. 


THE BAD NEWS 
v Kids may feel relieved, but they 
won't be breathing any easier. at- 
LERGY sHoTs seem to offer no added 
benefits to children with severe al- 
lergy or asthma who are already on 
the proper medication. 
v As if finding time to work out 
isn’t hard enough. Research shows 
that to get maximum health bene- 
fits, you need an hour of sustained, 
vigorous Exercise five days a week. 
Current government guidelines 
suggest just half an hour of moder- 
ate activity on five days. 
v Get that queasy feeling at the of- 
fice? It may not be your boss. A 
small Swedish study finds that, in 
some people, flickering light from 
@ COMPUTER SCREEN can cause brain 
waves to spike to unusually high 
levels—which may give rise to fa- 
tigue, headache and tingling skin. 
Sources —G000 NEWS. Neurosunpery, Food ang Drug Admmewstration. 
Federal Anation Admnist ation 


BAD NEWS: New England Journal of Medicine; Archeres of Internal 
Medicine. Journal of Occupational and Emnronment itedicme 
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TEJEDA IN 1991 


CLEARED. JOHN SALVI, who died in No- 
vember, an apparent suicide, while 
serving a life sentence for killing two 
abortion-clinic workers; of those mur- 


dies before his court appeal can be 
heard; in Dedham, Massachusetts. 


DIED. FRANK TEJEDA, 51, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Texas; of pneumonia af- 
ter battling a brain tumor; in San Anto- 
nio. The Democrat rose from high 
school dropout to lawyer to first Con- 
gressman from the new Hispanic 28th 
District in 1992. 


ton, New York. Their work scrubbed out 
as soon as they scribbled, graffitists 
threw in the spray can. 


DIED. ALFONSO ORTIZ, 57, Native 
American anthropologist whose writ- 
ings offered a rare and richly detailed 
insider's view of the pueblo; from heart 


* 
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Pies 





DIXON IN 1981 


JIGGS, 58; PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 

Last Cheeta in vintage Tarzan films 

Swinging from vines in the 1930s and 
‘40s, Johnny Weissmuller was King of 
the Jungle. But on the ground he often 
played straight man to his sidekick, 
Cheeta. More than a dozen chimpanzees 
took the role, and the last was genial Jiggs. Born in Liberia, he 
was brought to the U.S. by Hollywood trainer Tony Gentry 
along with sister Susie—another Cheeta portrayer—who died 


—By Melissa August, Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, 
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MARTIN IN 1978 


complications; in Santa Fe, New Mex- . 


ico. His classic 1969 book, The Tewa 


World, was a breakthrough in Native © 
’ American scholarship. 
der convictions by virtue ofa state ruling ; 
that dismisses charges if a defendant - 


troversial champion of surrogate par- 


- enting; of melanoma; in Dearborn, 
Michigan. Keane pioneered artificial- 


insemination contracts between hus- 
bands of infertile wives and willing 
child bearers. He helped broker 600 
such arrangements. 


DIED. JEANE DIXON, 79, celebrity as- . 
trologer, psychic and widely read syndi- - 

* cated columnist; in Washington. - 
DIED. A. RICHARDSON GOODLATTE, 57, © 
New York City’s successful anti-subway — 
graffiti warrior; of cancer; in Hunting- | 


Dixon’s star (she was a Capricorn) be- 
gan to rise following her prediction 


(published in 1956) that a young Dem- : 


ocratic President elected in 1960 would 
die in office. A number of her prophe- 
cies came true (the fall of the Berlin 
Wall), but to skeptics’ delight, many did 
not (Soviets getting to the moon first). 


DIED. HERB CAEN, 80, classic news- 
paper columnist; in San Francisco. In 
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PANTER-DOWNES IN 1971 


Emily Mitchell and Alain L. Sanders 


wanve awuar 


CAEN IN 1994 


the brightly written rat-a-tat of the daily 
column he produced for 58 years, most- 
ly in the San Francisco Chronicle, the 


: Pulitzer-prizewinning Caen was racon- 
* teur, funnyman, tipster, nightclubber, 
DIED. NOEL KEANE, 58, lawyer and con- ~ 


friend of the powerful and tireless 
chronicler of “Baghdad by the Bay,” the 
city he loved and that loved him back. 


DIED, LOUIS MARTIN, 84, influential 
presidential confidante responsible for 
bringing black and minority concerns 


- into the corridors of power; in Orange, 


California. Dubbed “the godfather of 
black politics,” he helped clinch black 
votes for Kennedy in 1960; persuade 
Johnson to appoint Thurgood Marshall 
to the Supreme Court; advise Carter 
on minority affairs; and propel the ca- 
reer of Clinton adviser Vernon Jordan. 


DIED. MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES, 90, 
novelist and correspondent for the 
New Yorker who wrote the magazine's 
Letter from London for more than four 
decades, chronicling Britain from 
Churchill to Thatcher; on Jan. 22; in a 
nursing home in Surrey, England. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOV. 


last month at 64. Gentry’s nephew Dan Westfall, a theater per- 
former, inherited the pair and built a facility on his property to 
house them. The scene-stealing siblings were in more than 15 
Tarzan movies, and as a specialty, Westfall says, “Jiggs would 
always grin with his upper lip above his mouth.” In retirement, 
Jiggs has become an artist—a simian Grandpa Moses—and 
sales of his paintings are to fund the Cheeta Project, a non- 
profit foundation that will aid other chimps and keep Jiggs on 
his daily diet of fruit, Purina Monkey Chow and the occasional 
Oreo as a treat. Tarzan’s tree house was never like this. 
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By JAMES COLLINS 





TEPHEN JONES, THE COLORFUL, 
self-aggrandizing attorney for 
smug last week. With the Okla- 
homa City bombing case draw- 3 
trial date, he and the govern- 
ment were providing an ad- 

“= 
versation with TIME, Jones savored dis- i> 
closures that he believes will complicate ' : 
the prosecution. “Our case is in better \ « . we 
about the case.” 

What has made Jones and “Tim” feel 
ment report on the FBI crime lab in Wash- 
ington that criticizes some of the handling 
bombing. The other development is last 
week's filing of a brief that gives a new, 
es the government plans to call. In much 
more detail than an account back in 1995, 
sion about the man they said accompanied 
McVeigh when he rented a Ryder truck— 
sure calls into question the reliability of 
these crucial witnesses 
the Oklahoma City investigation has been 
compromised and that none of the disclo- 
the case. Even so, the episodes show how 
the defense may be able to exploit flaws in 
whose trial begins March 31 in Denver and 
will be followed by the trial of co-defen- 
death penalty if convicted of carrying out 
the bombing, which killed 168 people. 
crime lab. The investigation had its origins 
in charges made since the mid-1980s by 
report is still secret, but Justice and FBI of- 
ficials say that while it found nothing ille- 
Director Louis Freeh has already launched 
reforms. Meanwhile, the agency an- 
have been removed from their positions 
and that Whitehurst has been suspended 

One of the men transferred is David 
Williams, the senior explosives expert on 


Timothy McVeigh, was feeling 
ing to within two months of its 
= om 
With the Oklahoma trial on the horizon, the def 

vance look at their rival strategies. In a con- : 
shape,” he said. “Tim and I feel very good 
very good, first of all, is a Justice -Depart- 
of evidence from the Oklahoma City 
comprehensive description of the witness- 
the brief describes the witnesses’ confu- 
the infamous John Doe No. 2. The disclo- 

FBI Officials insist that nothing about 
sures pose a real danger to prosecution of 
the government's case against McVeigh, 
dant Terry Nichols. Both could face the 

The lapses in the FBI crime lab have + 
triggered a staff shake-up. On Jan. 20 the 1 
Justice Department gave FBI officials a pre 
liminary report that found errors, sloppi ~ 
ness and poor management in the agency’s 
Frederic Whitehurst, a senior chemist. The 
gal, it did identify some serious lapses. FBI 
nounced that three bomb investigators 
with pay for his own serious errors. 
the scene in Oklahoma City. Soon after the 


baIME 
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blast, Williams announced that the bomb 
had consisted of about 4,000 Ibs. of ammo- 
nium nitrate and exploded at a velocity of 
about 13,000 ft. per sec. According to 
officials, the report severely criticizes 
Williams for basing his observations on his 
experience and instinct rather than precise 
measurements. In fact, his assessment was 
accurate, But FBI managers concur with the 
report that the lab’s chief failing has been 
the practice of letting veteran explosives 
specialists—“the bomb guys”—write re 
ports and give testimony that reflect their 
surmises rather than careful calculations. 
To comply with a law that requires the 
government to share possible exculpatory 
evidence with defendants, the Justice De- 
partment has for months been providing 


PICKING ON THE FORENSICS Stephen Jones and his client 
: ™ Timothy McVeigh; agents at the scene of the blast in 1995 


aad 





the attorneys in various cases with the in 
terviews it has conducted. Last week accu 
sations based on these interviews were 
leaked to the press. Lab personnel were 
quoted as saying that MeVeigh’s black jeans 
were stuffed in a brown paper sack instead 
of a sealed, plastic evidence bag and that a 
shipment of bomb-truck fragments arrived 
in a “mess.” But these raw interviews may 
not become part of the report because 
some of the complaints have been refuted 
Justice Department prosecutors say 
they have known for months that Williams 
would receive harsh criticism, and had 
long since decided against having him tes- 
tify. Instead they will call Steven Bur- 
meister, a chemist praised in the report as 
meticulous, and Linda Jones, a British ex- 
plosives expert. Burmeister performed the 
tests that showed traces of an explosive on 
McVeigh’s clothing. He found no evidence 
that the clothes had been mishandled, the 
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officials say. They acknowledge that some 
debris may have been contaminated, but 
they say that these were never intended to 
be used as evidence. All very reasonable, 
perhaps—but the report still gives Jones 
plenty of opportunity for outrage. 

It is the hope of the prosecutors to con- 
struct a case that dashes the current good 
feelings of Jones and McVeigh. The brief the 
Justice Department filed laid out in detail 
some of the ways they intend to do that, but 
it raised a potential problem with regard to 
John Doe No. 2. Identification of that indi- 
vidual is crucial because it forecloses the 
possibility that the suspected McVeigh ac- 
complice is still at large. That the Justice 
Department had dismissed John Doe No. 2 
was not news; back in June 1995 it an- 
nounced that it had called off its manhunt. 
The news detailed in the brief is the wit- 
nesses’ confusion over who this man was. 


ROSECUTORS SAY 
liott, owner of Elliott’s Body 
Shop in Junction City, Kansas, 
will testify that a man calling 
himself Robert Kling and fitting 
the description of McVeigh 
came into his shop on April 15, 
1995—four days before the 
bombing—to pay for a truck he reserved 
the day before. On April 17, “Kling” re- 
turned and spoke with Elliott, Tom Kes- 
singer, a mechanic, and another employee, 





| thers hat with a blue-and-white pattern, 
ELDON EL- | 


The Fringe Connections 


AS TIMOTHY MCVEIGH INVOLVED WITH BANK ROBBERS 
indicted last week in Philadelphia? Was the bombing of 
Centennial Olympic Park in Atlanta plotted in the 
Northwest? Last week two of the country’s most infa- 
mous bombings were tenuously linked to crimes allegedly 
wrought by white supremacists. The connections, 
mostly speculative, have intrigued investigators and 
provided conspiracy theorists with much to ponder: 
A Tale of Three Cities: Accountant Glenn Wilburn 
« lost two grandsons in the April Se 
ithe Oklahoma City federal building. Since that day, he 
Shas collected what he believes are leads abandoned by 
} | government investigators, hoping a grand jury will be 
zimpaneled to probe further. “All roads to Oklahoma 
3 City lead to Elohim City,” says Wilburn, referring to a 
3 white-supremacist compound in the eastern part of the 
5 ® state. A telephone record he has collected (it was made public by the 
g :government) shows McVeigh calling Elohim City two weeks before 
$ the bombing. Although he offers no hard evidence, Wilburn con- 
| tends that McVeigh had visited the camp between June 1993 and 
‘the bombing and was close to several residents, including Andreas 
I strassmeir, a German with alleged neo-Nazi links. Wilburn also 
¥claims that McVeigh knew an associate of Strassmeir’s, Michael 





Vicki Beemer. Kessinger told the Fai “Kling” 
was accompanied by a heavyset, dark- 
haired, brown-eyed young man wearing a | 
baseball cap with a blue-and-white zigzag 
pattern. Kessinger said the man had a tat- 
too below his left shirtsleeve. At first Elliott 
said he did not recall a second man, but a 
day later he agreed that this man was with 
“Kling.” Beemer remembered two men, 
but could not describe them in any detail. 

For weeks the rst hunted John Doe 
No. 2. Then, in May, they interviewed Todd 
Bunting, an Army private whose name ap- 
peared on the agency’s records of people 
who rented trucks in April. On April 18 
Bunting went to Elliott’s along with Army 
Sergeant Michael Hertig. When FBI agents 
located Bunting in Fort Riley, Kansas, they 
found he fit the description of John Doe No. 
2. According to the brief, when he rented 
the truck he was wearing a Carolina Pan- 


| say both are certain Hertig was not “Kling” 
because they knew him and because he 
has a mustache, which Kling did not. 
No one disputes that the Ryder truck 
rented by Robert Kling carried the explo- 
sives that destroyed the Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building (an axle with a vehicle 
identification number was found at the 
site). But was Timothy McVeigh in fact 
Robert Kling? Jones has argued that the 
testimony of Elliott and Kessinger is unre- 
liable, since they have been so inconsistent 
on the question of John Doe No. 2. The 
government insists that conflating Bun- 
ting’s visit with McVeigh’s was a harmless, 
understandable mistake and that the iden- 
tification of McVeigh remains airtight. 
Elliott and Kessinger first spoke to the 
FBI on April 19, when McVeigh was still com- 
pletely unknown. A composite sketch based 
on their description of “Kling” was shown to 
motel owners around Junction City. On 
April 20, Lea McGown, proprietor of the 
Dreamland Motel, recognized the man as a 
guest named Timothy McVeigh. The agents 
searched a database and discovered that 
someone of that name was arrested on April 
19 for speeding 90 miles north of Oklahoma 
City; he looked almost exactly like the com- 
posite sketch. So, the government argues, 
Elliott and Kessinger described McVeigh 


and he even has a tattoo on his left arm. 
Last November, agents and prosecu- 
tors showed Kessinger photos of Bunting 
in the hat and T shirt. According to the 
brief, Kessinger has concluded that he was 
thinking of Bunting when he described the 
man with McVeigh. Kessinger is “now un- 
sure” whether he saw a second person; El- 
liott and Beemer “continue to believe that 
two men came in to 
rent the truck on April 
17.” The brief goes on to 















Thomas just before he turned himself in to police 


Brescia, who last week was indicted for a series of bank robberies. 
McVeigh’s lawyer denies they had a relationship. Strassmeir, who 
has returned to Berlin, says he knew McVeigh only in passing. 
Brescia was indicted along with Mark William Thomas, one 
of the more eloquent gurus of the Aryan Nations movement. 
Thomas is accused of recruiting young men to rob banks on be- 
half of the Aryan Republican Army. Using handguns, wearing 
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before anyone knew of his ¢f 


possible involvement, and 
their description was so accu- 
rate that the motel owner rec- 2 
ognized the man easily. 

In the brief, the gov- 
ernment adduces other evi- 
dence linking McVeigh to 
the truck-rental agency. 
Records show that on April 
14, 1995, at 9:53 a.m., the 
agency received a call from a 
pay phone in a Junction City, 
Kansas, bus depot. Thomas 
Manning, who worked in a 
store across from the depot 
and sold McVeigh the car he 
was eventually arrested in, is 
prepared to testify that Mc- 
Veigh was in the store but 
left briefly at about the time 
of the call. Also, a cabdriver will testify that 
he drove McVeigh to a McDonald's near 
the truck-rental shop at 3:29 p.m. on April 
17. Videotape from a security camera at the 
McDonald’s shows McVeigh there at that 
time. “Kling” rented the truck at about 4:15. 

The government's star witness, 
McVeigh’s friend Michael Fortier, is not 
discussed in the brief. But sources tell 
TIME he will say that he accompanied Mc- 





NO LONGER NO. 2 The defense may declare government witnesses 
unreliable because of the confusion over Bunting, left, and John Doe No. 2 


admit she helped McVeigh make the pho- 
ny “Robert Kling” driver's license that 
McVeigh used to rent the Ryder truck. 

It may not look very good for MeVeigh. 
But Jones has a plan. First, he will sow sus- 
picion in the jury about the possibility that 
someone else committed the crime. Jones 
points out that in 1983 a white supremacist 
named Richard Snell killed a pawnbroker 
whom he mistakenly believed to be Jewish 


Veigh to case the Murrah building and that | and was executed on April 19, 1995. “Snell 
McVeigh told him he wanted to blow it up. | had threatened to blow up the Murrah 
Fortier’s wife Lori, these sources say, will | building back in the 1980s,” Jones says. 


bulletproof vests and, at one point, Santa suits, the gang hit banks 
in Ohio, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin in 1994 and 1995. Brescia 
joined the gang in August 1995, after another indictee, Scott 
Stedeford, drove to Elohim City to pick him up. 

From Spokane to Atlanta? The Aryan Republican Army and 
the Phineas Priesthood share two things: the ideology of Christ- 


ian Identity, which holds that northern Eu- 
ropeans are the chosen people of God; and a 
current round of prosecution for bank rob- 
bery. After one of the biggest manhunts in 
the Northwest, three members of the Priest- 
hood were arrested in October and charged 
in a string of bombings and robberies that 
occurred last year: on April 1 masked men 
robbed the Spokesman-Review, a Spokane, 
Washington, daily, and minutes later 
robbed and bombed a nearby bank; on July 
12 a local Planned Parenthood clinic was 
bombed and the same bank robbed again. 


Last week stories in the Spokesman-Review alleged that the 
Priesthood may have been involved in the Olympic bombing last 
July 27. An unnamed Atlanta architect claimed that an hour be- 
fore the blast, he saw Spokane suspect Robert Berry near Cen- 
tennial Olympic Park, which was part of the AT&T Global Vil- 
lage at the Games. Berry's co-suspect, Charles Barbee, is a 
former employee of AT&T who told the Spokesman-Review in 











“One of the hypotheses is, 
Did a group of people de- 
cide to give the old man a 
going-away gift?” 

The second prong of 
Jones’ defense is the argu- 
ment that only skilled ter- 
rorists could have made 
the bomb, not two drifters 
like MeVeigh and Nichols. 
Jones and a team of investi- 
gators traveled to Belfast to 
speak with experts about 
ammonium nitrate bombs. 
Says Jones: “I talked to a 
bunch of them, and they 
said to me, ‘I’m not saying 
your man couldn't have 
done it. What I’m saying to 
you is that no one else has 
ever done it.’” 

So the elements of the Oklahoma City tri- 
al are coming into focus. As the bloody glove, 
the sock and O.J. Simpson’s Rockingham 
estate finally pass from the scene, the Amer- 
ican public will soon become immersed in 
fresh minutiae: Elliott’s Body Shop, ammo- 
nium nitrate, the Panthers cap. In this case, 
as in O.]J.’s, the defendant won't be the only 
one on trial. Citizens will be watching to 
see how well the government presents its 
case and how well the legal system serves 
justice. Reported by Patrick E. Cole/ 


| Los Angeles and Elaine Shannon/Washington 








1995 that the company coddles its gay and lesbian workers. The 
FBI reportedly has records that show someone made collect calls 
from Atlanta to Barbee’s home in the Idaho Panhandle around the 
time of the explosion. Meanwhile, an FB! informant apparently 
sold the suspects a backpack similar to the one used in Atlanta. 
Burned by the Richard Jewell debacle, the rs1 has been cau- 





Members of the Phineas Priesthood 
Robert Berry, left, and Charles Barbee 


tious about drawing any public conclusions. 
Even privately, officials at the bureau point to 
a lack of similarity between the Atlanta and 
Spokane pipe bombs. Some experts on ter- 
rorism, however, believe there are too many 
potential links to dismiss the Spokane con- 
nection. Says Brian Levin, a former New 
York City police officer who heads a think 
tank on hate crimes at Stockton College in 
Pomona, New Jersey: “Some people would 
say, ‘Hey, wait a minute, the Atlanta bomb 
had a detonator while the Spokane bombs 
didn’t.’ But some bombers do show an evolu- 


tion in their bombmaking techniques.” Levin points out that the 
FBI's informantalso said the suspects asked him how to make a det- 
onation device—and how to get fingerprints off the backpack. Says 
Levin: “We have an intriguing yet inconclusive collection of cir- 
cumstantial evidence that warrants serious scrutiny.” —Reported 
by Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles, Charlotte Faltermayer/New York, James 
L. Gratf/Chicago and Sylvester Monroe/Atlanta 
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Marine Blood Sports 


Another revelation of the naked sadism that goes 
under the name of hazing in the armed forces 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 
Y THE TIME SOMETHING ACQUIRES A 
nickname, it may be said to have en- 
tered the realm of the normal. “Blood 
pinning,” however, is anything but. 

Ordinarily, when Marine paratroopers 
complete 10 training jumps, they receive 
their golden wings, a pin with two half-inch 
protruding points on the back. Sometimes, 
with that military love of ma- 
cho ritual, the pin is even 
proudly thumped into a Ma- 
rine’s chest to draw a little cel- 
ebratory blood. But according 
to two amateur videotapes 
obtained by Dateline NBc and 
aired as well on CNN late last 
week, that ritual sometimes 
descends into something 
much more barbaric. 

The tapes, which depict 
incidents among élite para- 
trooper units in 1991 and 1993, 
are chilling in and of them- 
selves for the naked sadism 
they reveal. On them, dozens 
of Marines take turns punch- 
ing, pounding and grinding 
the gold pins into the bloody 
chests of new initiates, who 
scream and writhe in pain. 
The tapes are one more vivid 
manifestation of the military's 
greater problem: a seeming 
inability to police itself. In spite 
of leaders’ repeated “zero toler- 
ance” pronouncements—con- 
cerning political extremism, 
racism, sexual harassment and 
hazing—authorities are just as 
often forced to acknowledge 
a breakdown in the chain of 
command. Last week a sixth 
soldier at Maryland’s Aberdeen 


training ground was brought up on charges | 


of sexually harassing a trainee, while the 
Citadel, a military-training school, is in the 
midst of its own hazing scandal involving 
female cadets. Blood pinning cannot be 
written off as the overexcitement of young 
Marines: one video plainly shows a first 
lieutenant guzzling a beer and looking on as 
his men are being abused. 

Military authorities insist that they will 
do all they can to prevent such hazing in the 


future. “If they think that the leadership of 
the Marine Corps believes that beating on 
their fellow Marine makes for a better war- 
rior, they'd better find themselves a new 
occupation,” said an angry General 
Charles Krulak, commander of the 
174,000-strong Marine Corps. The new 
Secretary of Defense, William Cohen, de- 
clared himself “disturbed and disgusted” 
by the hazing and was forced to devote 





MACHO MADNESS: On amateur video, the gold paratroop wings were 
repeatedly stabbed and gouged into the chests of young recruits 


much of his very first Pentagon press con- 
ference to the stabbing scandal. 

For all these protestations, pinning has a 
long history in the corps, and a few young jar- 
heads last week jokingly called it a “Marine 
sewing circle,” insisting that the ritual is an 
integral part of Marine bonding. But even 
some men who have been pinned warn that 
the tapes depict a form of hazing far more 
vicious than the customary single punch. 
Bernard Trainor, a retired Marine lieu- 





30 


tenant general who lectures on national se- 


| curity at Harvard, has fond memories of the 


day he received his punch 32 years ago in 
Vietnam. “I never questioned it,” he says. “It 
was part of the rite of passage.” The senior 
jumper in his unit made a little speech, then 
handed out the wings. “I was the first guy in 
line, and he pinned it on my uniform and 
gave me the punch. The thing would go into 
your chest, break the skin, draw blood, but 
every day we had bigger bruises and bumps 
than that. We looked at our wings very 
pridefully, put the clips on the back, sat 
down and had dinner—and that was it.” At 
first Trainor thought the furor was “the po- 
litically correct people trying to emasculate 
the military.” Then he saw the footage. “The 
hair went up on the back of my neck. It was 
brutality that served absolutely no purpose 
whatsoever.” 

Military authorities have 
begun questioning some of 
the Marines involved in the 
pinning incidents, Because 
the statute of limitations has 
elapsed, those responsible 
cannot be court-martialed; 
they can, however, be booted 
from the corps with a “less 
than honorable” administra- 
tive discharge. Krulak said the 
1991 incident, apparently the 
more egregious one, involved 
30 Marines, nine of whom are 
still on active duty. General 
John Shalikashvili, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
seemed to raise the possibility 
last week that commanding of- 
ficers could be held responsi- 
ble. Said Shalikashvili: “Some 
leaders were involved and did 
not take the right steps. That’s 
what’s particularly _bother- 
some about this incident.” 

Hazing itself, which many 
view as an integral part of the 
military tradition of breaking 
down a young Marine in order 
to build him back up, will be 
far harder to rout. Fifty-two 
Marines have been court-mar- 
tialed, and at least 34 have 
received nonjudicial punish- 
ments for hazing since 1994; every other 
branch of the military—and many military- 
training schools—has disciplined personnel 
for hazing. As Shalikashvili put it last week, 
“We are always going to try to fix human be- 
havior, but we are not always going to have 
100% success.” But if the leadership does 
not put teeth into its zero-tolerance policy, 
“the few and the proud” will have little to be 
proud of. —Reported by Mark Thompson/ 
Washington 
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How often does a car come along that includes a power moonroof, an AM/FM stereo with CD player, 
alloy wheels, power windows and door locks, cruise control, wood-grain-style trim, leather- 
wrapped steering wheel, security system with remote entry, automatic transmission and air 
conditioning, all at the equally uncommon price of $20,7952" Well,“rarely” does come to mind. 
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The Good Provider 


Alan Solomont, the new Democratic fund-raising 
chief, worked hard for his party. And his industry 


By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WASHINGTON 





Y THE STANDARDS OF LAST YEAR’S 

high-rolling presidential race, Don- 

na Shalala’s appearance at a Demo- 

cratic dinner for business executives 
seemed like just another effort to lend star 
quality to one of Bill Clinton’s ambitious 
fund-raising ventures. But to Alan Solomont, 
a Massachusetts nursing-home mogul who 
was host to the June 3 event in Washington, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Ser- 
vices shone brightest of all. A few weeks 
before the dinner, Solomont had visited 
Shalala with a team of lobbyists to press 
for less stringent enforcement of nursing- 
home regulations. Solomont, a leading 
Democratic fund raiser and an occasion- 
al jogging partner of Clinton’s, kept on 
lobbying throughout the campaign to win 
major concessions for his industry over 
the objections of consumer advocates. He 
got much of what he wanted. 

Ever since questions were raised about 
the legality and propriety of Clinton's 
fund-raising practices, another big ques- 
tion has hung in the air. What, besides 
overnight stays in the Lincoln Bedroom, 
did the large donors get for their money? 
Last week, speaking at the first news con- 
ference of his second term, Clinton assert- 
ed, “I never made a decision for anybody 
because they were contributors of mine.” 
But the story of Solomont—his giving, his 


lobbying and his rise to become the Demo- 
cratic Party’s new finance chairman—sug- 
gests that at least one Democrat's generos- 
ity might have yielded a policy payoff. It 
also suggests to critics that people like 
Solomont might not be the best suited to 
carry out Clinton’s solemn promises to, as 
he said last week, “clean up the system.” 

Solomont gave the party $160,000 and 
helped raise $1.1 million more from nurs- 
ing-home owners. But his most remark- 
able—and dubious—accomplishment was 
successfully lobbying the President’s ap- 
pointees for regulatory changes while 
chairing his party’s Business Council of 
$10,000-a-year donors. This is the same 
council that handed the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee $1 million a week after 
Clinton heralded its “reform” era with 
such new leaders as Solomont. 

A nationally recognized expert in elder 
care, Solomont, 45, is a registered nurse 
who built his ADS Group into one of the 
largest nursing-home chains in the North- 
east. After supporting Clinton in 1992, 
he joined Washington’s special-interest 
pleaders as the new Administration was fi- 
nalizing nursing-home regulations that 
toughened enforcement of quality stan- 
dards and resident rights. Solomont says 
he saw his role as a “bridge between the 
provider community and this Administra- 
tion.” Although health-care bureaucrats 
knew of his Clinton ties, he says, “I didn’t 


MONEY MAN: The President said no 
decisions were based on favoritism, but 
Solomont, right, did get what he wanted 


approach them as a supporter of the Pres- 
ident but as someone who honestly had 
something constructive to say.” 

He approached not only Shalala but 
also Medicare- and Medicaid-programs 
administrator Bruce Vladeck, whose office 
had written the sharper guidelines and who 
offered to consider revisions. Solomont says 
he was the “impetus” for at least two meet- 
ings with Vladeck and an exchange of let- 
ters. In one memo, Solomont asked Vla- 
deck to review suggested changes: “Put it 
in your own words and send it back to us 
in a letter [to show] our mutual direction.” 
To consumer advocates such as Toby 
Edelman of the National Senior Citizens 
Law Center, “it’s disturbing they had ac- 
cess that ordinary people don’t have.” 

Last month Vladeck loosened state 
enforcement authority by suggesting that 
fines are “most appropriate” for life- 
threatening offenses. The new guideline 
accedes to the industry’s demands to 
make fines the “remedy of last resort.” But 
Edelman says the guideline ensures that 
nursing homes will escape responsibility 
for the vast majority of offenses—like 
poor nutrition and lack of privacy—that 
do not rise to the level of “most serious” 
but can dominate nursing-home life. 

Another proposed revision that Solo- 
mont sought and obtained has added more 
hoops to the informal process of resolving 
disputes between nursing-home owners 
and their regulators. Specifically, Viadeck 
recommended that state authorities meet 
face-to-face with nursing-care providers 
who dispute alleged offenses and that 
these discussions be joined by officials who 
have had no earlier involvement in the 
dispute and could thus provide a more 
“objective” point of view. Advocates like 
Edelman who oppose this change in the 
guidelines say it adds to the load of hard- 
pressed state regulators and thus under- 
mines their ability to enforce the laws. 

Vladeck, while acknowledging that in- 
dustry lobbying was influential, says he 
would “comfortably defend each change 
on its merits.” He also notes that the in- 
dustry did not get all it asked for. Shalala, 
who was traveling in Europe, could not be 
reached for comment. Solomont, mean- 
while, says that with his new job as finance 
chairman, the pressure increases “not to 
create an impression I was using that role 
in a way that was self-serving” and “not to 
be seen as representing any particular 
group.” But then he adds, “Having said 
that, I’m not about to check what I believe 
in at the door.” And in Washington it’s a 
door that appears to swing both ways. 
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Budget chief Franklin Raines is the 
new White House prototype: courtly, 
centrist and keen on a deal. But will he 
get rolled? A portrait of the man on the 


CUTTING 


EDGE | 





By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


ICK ARMEY LIKES TO SAY THAT 
his first waking thought is how 
to make the day unbearable 
for Democrats. So when you 
hear the House majority 
leader fairly purring about 
one of them—particularly one 
who happens to be the new 
White House budget chief—it’s time to 
wonder: Has the thawing of partisan ha- 
tred begun? Is progress in the air? Or is 
someone about to get rolled? 

The Democrat in question is Frank 
Raines, 48, who is, as Armey sweetly puts 
it, “a serious guy who understands what 
needs to be done and is going to do his lev- 
el best to do it. He is a man who strikes me 
as not having a lot of guile, and in a Demo- 
crat that’s refreshing.” Across Capitol Hill 
the reviews by other Republicans are just as 
glowing. “It’s obvious he tries very hard to 
understand our side,” says Pete Domenici, 
the Senate Budget Committee chairman. 

The first and most important trial of 
the second Clinton Administration begins 
this week, when the President sends his 
budget to Congress. The question of what 
comes next will be the one that counts this 
year because Republicans and Democrats 
know that agreeing on the numbers is the 





only work they absolutely must get done. If 


a 
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the two sides can’t come together on this, | 
there is little reason to think they can do | 


anything else that matters. 

Which is why it may be appropriate 
that the courtly Franklin Delano Raines, 
who has been head of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget for less than a year 
and has no experience in the political war- 
fare of shutdowns and put-downs, is sitting 
at the head of the table. “We all know how 
to do the fight,” he says. “We just think it’s 
not productive for the country.” 

His earnest courtship of congressional 
Republicans has resulted in one early, ten- 
tative payoff. For once, no one’s lips are 
forming the words “dead on arrival” to de- 
scribe the President’s plan. But they are 
guarded. “I’m not sure he has the political 
stroke yet to get done what he knows has to 
get done,” Senate majority leader Trent 
Lott told Time. “I know the budget they're 
sending up here next week will not be as 
honest and will have more gimmicks in it 
than he wanted.” 

Old congressional hands may regard 
Raines’ style as a bit naive, but in some 
ways it represents how the second Clinton 
Administration is rearranging its priori- 
ties. “He gets it,” says Vice President Al 
Gore, a longtime friend, who recruited 
Raines for the job. “In a relatively short 
time as OMB director, he has acquired per- 
fect pitch.” It comes in part from his train- 
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ing as an investment banker, which he 
shares with the two other prominent 
members of Clinton’s negotiating team, 
Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin and 
White House chief of staff Erskine Bowles. 
Theirs is a culture in which winning is cut- 
ting the deal and the politician’s concept of 
a strategic defeat—to fail now so you can 
triumph later—is just money wasted. That 
Raines should find himself on the front 
lines at this moment is also the culmination 
of a personal voyage in which he managed 
to take a Democrat's life story and turn it 
into a Republican’s résumé. 

Central Seattle in the early 1960s was 


Lo 


not a land of easy opportunity for Delno 
and Ida Raines, or for the six children they 
raised in the house that Delno built from 
the remains of one the highway depart- 
ment planned to demolish. They named 
their fourth child Frank Delno, after his 
uncle and his father, but someone at the 
hospital misrecorded it on his birth certifi- 
cate as Franklin Delano Raines, a name he 
has since come to use formally. 

Frank has only hazy memories of the 
year the bottom fell out. His father was hos- 
pitalized, losing his job as a mechanic and 
forcing Ida to go on welfare. Delno regained 
his health but never his economic footing. 





For a while he picked beans at a truck farm 
on the city outskirts, making little money 
but guaranteeing that the family would have 
at least one thing on the table at suppertime. 
The Raines family ate beans so often “I’m 
amazed I can still eat them,” Frank says 
now. Ultimately, Delno, who died last Au- 
gust, supervised a maintenance crew for the 
Seattle Parks Department. Ida scrubbed the 
bathrooms and corporate offices at Boeing 
a company at which her son would one day 
be appointed to the board. 

On Sundays they would pile the family 
into their secondhand station wagon and 


gape at the prosperous neighborhoods of 
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THE NEW OMB DIRECTOR sits before 
pictures of his predecessors; his own style 
is direct yet non-confrontational 


Bellevue, Laurelhurst and Washington 
Park. “They used to drive by nice areas to 
show us what you would get if you worked 
hard and went to school,” recalls Frank’s 
younger brother Michael, now the region- 
al sales manager for an online service in 
Southern California. Each of their children 
attended college; all but one graduated. 

As imposing as their stack of disadvan 
tages may have seemed, there was one 
with which the Raines family did not have 
to contend. Seattle’s inner city was a place 
where racial integration had evolved natu- 
rally and comfortably. It was an environ- 
ment in which there were few limits on a 
child blessed with intelligence, self-assur- 
ance and drive. “I didn’t feel out of place 
anywhere,” Raines says. “It never dawned 
on me that I shouldn’t be able to succeed.” 

With Delno and Ida working almost all 
the time, informal supervision of the kids 
fell to the Filipino war bride who lived 
across the street and the sharp-eyed Italian 
grandmothers who had raised their own 
children on South Elmwood Place. Frank 
worked for a Jewish grocer from the time he 
was 8 until he was 14. A year after Raines 
left, Franklin High School was tight with 
racial tension, which eventually fueled riots 
in Seattle’s Central Area. But the Class of 
1967 was still a harmonious blend of Asians 
blacks and whites, and Raines was its star. 
The yearbook could hardly hold all his hon- 
ors—student-body president, gifted singer, 
statewide debate champ and a nearly 4.0 
average. Though he was slightly built and 
wore enormous glasses, Raines was even 
captain of the football team. “Mr. Every- 
thing,” the Seattle Times called him when 
he got a four-year scholarship to Harvard 
Five years later, the paper touted the 23- 
year-old Rhodes scholar as a 
black”—which may help explain why the 
OMB director bristled the first time his press 
staff made note of his race in a news release 
and ordered that it never happen again. 

He is the first to admit that his oppor- 
tunities were opened by others. “I 
clearly helped at a variety of stages of my life 
because people gave me a chance to per- 
form.” His high school debate coach, Eva 
Doupé, arranged the scholarship that sent 
him to debate camp his sophomore year 
and once spent an hour persuading the 
football coach that Raines should miss a 
game in favor of a crucial out-of-town de- 
bate tournament. 

One of the teachers Raines impressed at 
Harvard was the future Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, who hired Raines as a 
summer intern when Moynihan was ap- 
pointed to the new post of urban-affairs ad- 
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viser by Richard Nixon. At 20, Raines found 
himself briefing the President and most of his 
Cabinet on campus unrest two weeks before 
a nationwide antiwar moratorium. Raines’ 
own experiences as a protester five months 
earlier may have provided his first taste of 
how inhospitable the “vital center” can be. 
He led a demonstration against both the mil- 
itant students who occupied a university 
building and the administration’ that decid- 
ed to respond by calling in 400 policemen. 
Both sides condemned him. Raines later told 


Clinton. 











} They're off: The rivalry between Gephardt and Gore 
| heats up next week over Medicare cuts and NAFTA 

| Erskine Bowles early last week called and apologized to both Gephardt and Sen- 
| ate minority leader Tom Daschle for failing to consult them on either the 


the Washington Post, “Unless someone took 
the initiative, this was going to turn into a 
confrontation between the administration 
and the radicals and we would see the insti- 
tution torn apart.” It’s hard to imagine better 
training for the job he has now. 

For as long as anyone can remember, it 
seemed that Raines was destined to do 
something big in politics. He and Steve 
Pruzan, his high school debate partner, 
would talk seriously about the day Raines 
might become the first black President. In 





On Your Mark, Get Set... 


OST AMERICANS DON’T REALIZE IT, BUT THE RACE FOR THE DEMO- 
cratic presidential nomination in 2000 begins next week. That’s when 
the AFL-c1o, the nation’s largest labor union and the Democrats’ 
biggest organized constituency, gathers for its annual conference. 

The featured entertainment: back-to-back speeches on Feb. 18 by Vice Pres- 

ident Gore and House Democratic leader Dick Gephardt, respectively, the 

heir apparent and the would-be spoiler in the coming battle to succeed Bill 


Already, tension between the White House and congressional Democrats, 
and Gore and Gephardt specifically, is infecting Clinton’s second term. Certain 
to be a central topic at the labor conference is the President's offer to curb 
Medicare spending by $14 billion more than he proposed last winter. Gore will 
have to defend the larger cut, which White House aides insist was a necessary 
good-faith gesture toward congressional Republicans. But Gephardt can say the 
White House is giving away too much, too early. In his first public reaction to 


he’s telling those around 
him that Clinton’s offer 
leaves Gephardt almost 
no bargaining room to go 
higher, which means any 
compromise between 
the White House and the 
Republicans will proba- 
bly cause big defections 
in the ranks of House 
Democrats. 

Hoping to calm them, 
White House chief of staff 


Medicare plan or the President’s choice of Colorado Governor Roy Romer as the 
new party chairman. Bowles promised he would meet with them regularly from 
now on. But no amount of cajoling from the White House will keep Gephardt from 
| laying more groundwork for a presidential run. Just days before the AFL-CIO con- 
| ference, he plans to cross the border into Mexico to highlight, as an aide says, “the 


unmet promise of NAFTA,” the 1993 trade 


t that Gore publicly backed 


and the unions, joined by Gephardt, ardently opposed. Gephardt has also hired a 
new deputy chief of staff, David Plouffe, who has extensive campaign experience 
| in Iowa, site of crucial early presidential caucuses three years from now. And 
Gephardt is doing what all would-be presidential contenders must do these days: 


he’s writing a book. 


—By James Carney/Washington 
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1977 a congressional seat opened up and 
Pruzan began organizing a Raines cam- 
paign. Instead, Raines took a job in the 
Carter White House that included his first 
stint atoms. When Carter lost, Raines went 
to work, making millions of dollars, first 
as a partner doing municipal finance at 
the Manhattan investment house Lazard 
Fréres. When the travel for that job be- 
came too much for a man with a young 
family, he accepted an offer to become 
vice chairman of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, known as Fannie 
Mae, the nation’s largest investor in home 
mortgages. His family’s rocky beginnings, 
he says, “have a way of focusing your atten- 
tion on making sure that you'll be econom- 
ically successful, because you remember 
when you weren't.” Yet economic security 
has never insulated Raines from the reali- 
ties of race he has downplayed so skillfully 
in his professional life. Even now, he says, 
if he goes shopping in casual clothes, “1 out 
of 3 times there'll be a store detective 
watching me.” 

The oms director’s job can be a post of 
unequaled power in shaping economic 
policy, or it can be relegated to little more 
than government bookkeeping, massaging 
the numbers so they justify decisions made 
elsewhere. George Bush’s budget director, 
the brilliant and calculating Richard Dar- 
man, managed to commandeer virtually 
the entire domestic agenda from his post in 
the Old Executive Office Building. “Some 
people come to Washington to take over a 
department and don’t know that they can’t 
do much without oms’s approval,” Dar- 
man once observed. “But they learn—some 
more painfully than others.” Leon Panetta, 
Clinton’s first budget director, wielded 
similar clout by virtue of his mastery of fis- 
cal arcana, his understanding of Capitol 
Hill and his rapport with Clinton. When 
Panetta was elevated to chief of staff, how- 
ever, his replacement, Alice Rivlin, lacked 
the political acumen to translate her eco- 
nomic credentials into real sway. She was 
not even invited to the negotiations with 
G.O.P. congressional leaders during last 
winter’s government shutdown. 


ANETTA’S DEPARTURE LEAVES AN 
enormous vacuum, and Raines ap- 
pears eager to take advantage of it. 
In a White House that churns out 
micro-initiatives every day, Raines 
has squelched the Administration’s 
habit of making such announcements with- 
out checking whether os has sanctioned a 
plan to pay for them with cuts elsewhere. 
This month he stepped in to require a more 
thorough vetting of measures that would 
tighten food-safety regulations. “There were 
more people running around with their own 
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HIS WORKING CLASS neighborhood in Seattle was close-knit and integrated; above, Raines, 
second from right, at 3; upper right, with wife Wendy and their daughters in the Oval Office 


little pet projects,” says White House 
spokesman Michael McCurry. “Raines has 
reined it in.” 

Raines also has no patience for Wash- 
ington policyspeak, or political euphemism. 
He cares little whether his Medicare plan is 
referred to as a cut or by the kinder formula- 
tion, “restraining growth,” that the Republi- 
cans insisted on last year. His ideas go well 
beyond making the numbers balance. Until 
now the U.S. government's relationship with 
the troubled District of Columbia had been 
a squabble over how large the federal subsidy 
should be. Last month Raines unveiled a 
bailout plan that would totally transform the 





contract between the two, opening a debate 
that all sides agree was long overdue. 
Within the Administration, Raines’ first 
budget has produced a fair share of acrimo- 
ny. For starters Clinton has for the first time 
committed himself to balance, with num- 
bers credible enough to stand up to scrutiny 
on Capitol Hill but big enough to accommo- 
date the promises he made during the last 
campaign. Meanwhile, a cohort of departing 
Cabinet secretaries, whose relationships 
with Clinton were more deeply rooted than 
the new OMB director's, seized their final 
chance to make demands. Housing Secre- 
tary Henry Cisneros, for example, facing $1 
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44 \t never dawned on 
me that | shouldn’t be 
able to succeed.77 


billion in new low-income-housing cuts, 
lamented in a memo to Raines that found its 
way to the Wall Street Journal, “Now is not 
the time to change course. I believe this is a 
serious mistake.” 

More basic have been strategic questions 
such as how far to move toward the G.0.P.’s 
higher Medicare cuts and how much to slash 
discretionary spending in the later years of 
the five-year budget. Seasoned congression- 
al hands, such as the departing Panetta and 
legislative-affairs director John Hilley, had 
argued for holding fast to what had proved to 
be a winning position last year. As Panetta 
said of Raines in an interview, “Inevitably, 
he’s going to have to hold his cards when it 
comes to a negotiation.” Raines and Bowles 
wanted to show more flexibility early, on the 
theory that it might help soften up the oppo- 
sition. A few days after the election Raines 
even went so far as to approach G.0o.P. strate- 
gist Ken Duberstein and House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich with the idea of writing a 
budget together—a prospect the Republicans 
found laughable after fighting a bruising 
campaign over that very issue. “I don’t think 
it was being naive,” Raines contends. “I think 
it was setting a tone.” 

Congressional Democrats are worried 
that the Administration has done more than 
that. Even before laying down his opening 
marker, the President has moved signifi- 
cantly on Medicare, after successfully lam- 
basting the Republicans as the enemies of 
old people in the last election. Clinton is also 
sounding flexible about Republican de- 
mands for a broader cut in the capital-gains 
tax. Is the Administration negotiating with 
itself, nervous Democrats wonder? What is 
it getting in return for the $14 billion it has 
offered to give up on Medicare? And what is 
the value of a deal if it leaves the President's 
party standing for nothing but V chips and 
school uniforms? A significant value, Raines 
would argue, if it finally produces a balanced 
budget. |—With reporting by John F. Dickerson 
and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Hugh Sidey 


The Curse of Good Times 


Bill Clinton, beware: peace and prosperity won't buy you a place in history 


VY-LEAGUE LAWYER IN THE OVAL OFFICE, BRILLIANT POLITI- 
cal practitioner, champion of better education for poor 
black children, husband of a woman who broke precedent 
and bravely crusaded nationally on one of the great social 
issues of the day, voracious book reader, shrewd observer who 
identified a massive shift in the U.S. economy and the job skills 
required to meet it, partisan of women’s rights, winner of a 
knock-down, drag-out battle with a Congress that attempted 
to shut down the government and humiliate the President. 

Bill Clinton? Not on your life. I’m talking about Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, a President brushed aside by history and used 
as the prop of a thousand Washington toastmasters searching 
for a cheap laugh over the past 120 years. 
Humorist Bob Orben says the name is 
melodic (“Chester Arthur doesn’t make 
it”), and Hayes’ dim place in the nation- 
al chronicle makes him fodder for almost 
any joke. Washington visitor at the 
Hayes Inauguration in 1877: “Who was 
that man in front of you on the stand with 
his hand raised?” Senator: “I didn’t catch 
his name.” 

Clinton should take a lesson from 
Hayes if he wants to avoid being trapped 
by history into a forgettable presidency. 
His 19th century predecessor has been 
given a raw reading by historians who are 
just as enamored of wars and depressions 
and human calamity as Hollywood. They 
have tended to write bad scripts, at least 
at first, for those Presidents who presided 
in moments of prosperity and tranquilli- 
ty and kept them that way. Cases in point; 
George Bush, Jimmy Carter, Dwight 
Eisenhower, William Howard Taft and 
Martin Van Buren. 

High political priest of all historians 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. assembled a jury a 
while back to judge presidential great- 
ness. This flocking of fellow liberals quite 
naturally elevated John Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson and diminished Jerry Ford and Ronald Rea- 
gan. But the shocker was that Bill Clinton was also put down 
there with Hayes, Arthur and Benjamin Harrison and devas- 
tatingly close to Calvin Coolidge. The White House has not 
stopped quivering in indignation. Clinton’s greatest second- 
term battle may be against historical irrelevance, and there is 
ample evidence that he understands the difficulty of being a 
heroic leader in a democracy in a period of well-being and 
peace. No civil war, no winning of the West, no world wars (hot 
or cold), no depression, no Dust Bowl. Even Schlesinger ad- 

mits democracies often are at their worst in good times. 

2 Clinton will attempt to take the crisis in America’s per- 
‘sonal and cultural values, along with the great economic 
> changes caused by an industrial society giving way to the in- 
formation age, and weave everything into a coherent nation- 








Historical similarities 
between the Hayes and 
Clinton eras are startling 





al challenge with a language of hope and inspiration. Only one 
President so far has managed to do that. He was the muscu- 
lar Theodore Roosevelt—rancher, explorer, author, hunter, 
warrior—who defined by his intelligence and personal exu- 
berance America’s arrival as the world’s greatest mover and 
shaker. But even T.R. confessed that his success was based on 
the fact that the U.S. was in a “heroic mood” that came 20 
years after Hayes was President. Is the nation now closer to 
Hayes or Roosevelt? And can it be nudged ahead? 

“Modern historians like crisis management, crisis re- 
sponse and presidential swashbuckling,” says Richard Nor- 
ton Smith, a biographer of George Washington's. “My read- 
ing of Rutherford B. Hayes is that he 
was a great man who was President at a 
time when greatness lay beyond the 
presidency—in Congress and in the pri- 
vate sector.” That situation exists in this 
nation today. 

Other historical similarities be- 
tween the Hayes and Clinton eras are 
startling. A Europe beginning a 40-year 
interlude of peace (for Clinton, read as 
the end of the cold war). A nation 
changing from an agricultural economy 
to an industrial base (now, industry to 
information). A First Lady, “Lemonade 
Lucy,” devoted to attacking the great 
social and family scourge of alcohol (not 
far removed from Hillary's health-care 
and children’s crusades). 

Ari Hoogenboom, a wonderfully 
iconoclastic historian at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, has written two books on Hayes in 
the firm belief that history has short- 
changed him, and in no small part be- 
cause of a throwaway line by the brilliant 
but careless author Thomas Wolfe, who 
described Hayes along with Arthur, 
James Garfield and Benjamin Harrison 
as “lost Americans” with “gravely vacant 
and bewhiskered faces.” 

Without ever intending it, Hoogenboom has defined both 
Clinton's opportunity and his historical peril. If Clinton can de- 
liver a heroic message on the commonplace and prosaic things 
of government (Social Security, balanced budget, education), 
he may climb up beside Roosevelt. But Hayes was not able to 
do it, even though he was a Civil War hero who, wounded five 
times and repeatedly cited for bravery, rose from major to 
general, and in office (Congressman, Governor, Senator and 
President) was judged to be intelligent, informed, squeaky 
clean and fully engaged with the issues before him. But there 
was no world or national upheaval worthy of the name. 

“Clinton,” says historian Smith, “needs to decide what 
needs to be done in this country, and he needs to just do it. 
If he starts to poll historians about what to do, he probably 
will never make it.” a 
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Just Like Starting Over 


NATION 





As the Simpson civil trial seems to be winding to a 
close, juror mishaps threaten the proceedings 


FINALLY, THE END AP- 
peared to be in sight: the 
O.J. Simpson civil trial 
had been handed over to 
the jury. Then suddenly, 
some 14 hours into de- 





strange problems arose, 
delaying and threatening to derail the four- 
month-old trial. 

The first indication that something 
was amiss came Thursday, when Judge 
Hiroshi Fujisaki called two jurors into 
chambers to question them about letters 
sent to them by Brenda Moran and Gina 
Rhodes Rossborough, two jurors in the 
Simpson criminal trial. The letters of- 
fered moral support and tout- 
ed the services of a particular 
media agent. Fujisaki imme- 
diately launched an investiga- 
tion into the matter, since it is 
illegal to attempt to contact 
jurors. A team of Los Angeles 
County sheriffs deputies 
armed with a search warrant 
confiscated Moran’s computer 
and files from her home. 
Moran admitted that she 
wrote part of the letter but 
said she thought it would be 
sent after the civil verdict was 
reached. Attorneys for the 
plaintiffs went on red alert, 
concerned about a_ possible 
pernicious attempt by some- 
one to cause a mistrial. Ac- 
cording to a source close to the 
trial, “The longer these deliberations go 
on, the more danger we have that some- 
one could compromise our jury.” 

The next day, after a 90-minute hear- 
ing closed to the press, Fujisaki dismissed 
the panel’s only African-American juror, 
Rosemary Caraway, 62, a retired tele- 
phone-company dispatcher, over the ob- 
jections of the lawyers representing the 
families of Ronald Goldman and Nicole 
Brown Simpson. The court had learned 
that the woman had failed to disclose that 
her daughter worked as a secretary in the 
office of Los Angeles District Attorney Gil 
Garcetti, who prosecuted Simpson in the 
criminal case. 

Simpson lawyer Robert Baker moved 
for a mistrial, which was denied. Plain- 
tiffs’ attorney Daniel Petrocelli asked Fu- 


40 


liberations, a flurry of | 





| jisaki to sequester the jury for the remain- 


der of their deliberations, citing the likeli- 
hood of further interference from 
aggressive tabloid reporters and book 
agents, several of whom quickly offered 
five-figure sums to the dismissed juror for 
an interview. Fujisaki declined, although 
he did revoke the courtroom pass of a Los 
Angeles TV station whose camera crew at- 
tempted to follow the jurors’ van from the 
courthouse. He ordered the jurors to 
avoid all radio, television and newspapers 
until they reached a verdict. 

In onerous deference to the newest 
member, an Asian-American male in his 
30s, the jury will begin deliberations 
anew, disregarding all previous discus- 





WAYWARD NOTES: Moran, left, in 1995 with Rossborough, 
said she meant no harm but sparked an investigation 


sions. The restart frustrated everyone in- 
volved. The media has been camped out at 
the courthouse and at an adjacent hotel 
with nothing to do but report over and 
over that everyone was still waiting for a 
verdict. Members of the Goldman family 
tried to go about their business, but they 
too were tethered to their cellular phones 
and pagers, waiting for word. The Brown 
family was in worse straits, as they lost a 
bid to stay the decision awarding custody 
of Sydney and Justin Simpson to their fa- 
ther. Only Simpson seemed to have a strat- 
egy for coping with the tension. Fielding 
media requests for postverdict interviews, 
he reiterated that he needed money and 
would consider speaking only for cash. Be- 
yond that, friends said, he was busy play- 
ing golf. —By Elaine Lafferty/Santa Monica 
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WEBPALS: Eskin; Stumpf (at her weddi 


Blood Roses 


A correspondence on the 
Internet leads to carnage 


HE ARGUMENTS BEGAN WHEN THE 
husband noticed the delivery of a 
dozen red roses to his wife from an un- 
known admirer. Days later, the war 
over the roses ended in carnage. Steven 
Stumpf, 22, arrived on Jan. 20 at his parents’ 
home in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, to discover 
his mother Marlene, 47, in a pool of blood in 


2) the kitchen. His stepfather Raymond, host of 


a local cable shopping show, was on the din- 
ing-room floor, bleeding from what would 
be described as self-inflicted wounds. Ac- 
cording to the district attorney’s office, Mar- 
lene Stumpf “suffered a large cutting wound 
to the entire circumference of her neck,” re- 
sulting from “an intentional intent to decap- 
itate the victim.” Raymond Stumpf, charged 
with first-degree murder, told police from 
his hospital bed that he “just went wild.” 
The fatal flowers had been addressed to 
“Brandis,” the online name used by Marlene 
Stumpf in a monthlong E-mail correspon- 
dence with “TheKing610.” Last Tuesday, 
“TheKing610” revealed himself to be 
Howard Eskin, 45, an abrasive Philadelphia 
TV and radio sportscaster nicknamed Pain in 
the Airwaves. “All I was trying to do was 
brighten her day,” he told his radio audi- 
ence. “I sensed loneliness. I sensed despair.” 
Her E-mail messages, he said, were “some- 
what provocative” but “not X-rated stuff.” 
District Attorney Michael Marino says 
Eskin is “just a little piece of the cog,” that 
the victim was having online conversations 
with six or seven other men. Marino has yet 
to disclose a message she sent Eskin on the 
day she died. Says Eskin: “I’m not the rea- 
son this happened. I message about 1,000 
people and send out about 50 to 75 gifts a 
year.” He is now responding to messages of 
support at his Website, Brutally Speaking. 
Marino doesn’t blame the Internet: “What 
if we found love letters? It would be the 
same thing.” After all, the saying “jealousy 
is as cruel as the grave” can be found in the 
Bible. —By Elaine Rivera/New York 
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Introducing the new Mitsubishi Galant. With 
over two million miles of developmental testing 
behind it, the Galant 

was built to stand the test of time. 

This year, it boasts nearly 100 improvements. 
It couples a highly responsive engine with a 
newly refined transmission, resulting in stronger 


acceleration and a smoother drive. It’s quieter, 
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too, thanks to increased sound insulation, so 
you'll be better able to enjoy the high-quality 
audio system. The 

Galant's spacious interior, newly 

designed seating and truly generous standard 
features all enhance your comfort. The new 
Mitsubishi Galant. Starting at $15,420', even 


the price is engineered for long-term comfort. 


MITSUBISHI 
GALANT 


Built For Living” 





For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure, call 1-800-SSMITSU. Or visit our web site at http://www.mitsucars.com 


“Audio system optional on Galant DE. 'Galant LS shown with Factory Option Group C00 is $2 


1) fee, freight, dealer options and charges. Prices may vary. Actual prices set by dealers. * 
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WW AS oe Be 


DOES GERMANY 


HAVE SOMETHING AGAINST 


THESE GUYS? 


Scientology, that’s what. The government's handling of a group 
championed by John Travolta and Tom Cruise produces 
charges of Nazism, and the U.S. is caught in the middle 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


OHN TRAVOLTA AND TOM CRUISE MAY 
be just pop-culture icons to you and 
me, but in Germany their faith in the 
preachings of science-fiction writer 
L. Ron Hubbard is politically taboo; 
Scientology is deemed not a religion 
but a suspect movement whose activities 
verge on the dangerous edges of extrem- 
ism. Now Germany’s stern attitudes are 
something of an international 
ruckus, fueled in equal parts by the as- 
sertive Church of Scientology, Hollywood 





raising 


luminaries and a U.S. government caught 
with conflicting objectives 

Until last month, only the Scientologists 
and human-rights observers were paying 
much attention to what was going on in Ger- 
many. Then a startling letter appeared in 
the International Herald Tribune, signed by 
34 show-biz celebrities and studio execu- 
tives, comparing the purported discrimina- 
tion suffered by Scientologists in Germany 
today to the “unspeakable horrors” perpe- 
trated against the Jews in the 1930s. That 
comparison provoked outrage in the Amer- 
ican Jewish community. Last week the State 
Department stepped in to address the 
charges in its influential yearly Human 
Rights Report. Spokesman Nicholas Burns 
went even further than the report, flatly ac- 
cusing Germany of “discrimination“ against 
Scientologists and of punishing them solely 
for their beliefs. 
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With that, Germany had had enough. In 
Bonn, the government declared that it was its 
“duty to publicize Scientology's practices 
and protect citizens from them.” There were 
prolonged meetings at the chancellery, with 
much dark talk of slashing back at the U.S., 
reportedly by urging it to abolish capital 
punishment and do more to combat racism 


ternational dispute, albeit a well-contained 
one? The answer lies in the very different 
standards of religious freedom, the oppos 
ing views of the controversial Church of 
Scientology and Germany’s intense sensi- 
tivity to its painful modern history. 

The German campaign against the Sci- 
entologists as de- 





So why is all this erupting into an in- | tailed in the State 





Hollywood's Glitterati 
Circle the Wagons 


HE NAMES ADORNING THE FULL-PAGE LETTER IN 

the International Herald Tribune guaranteed at- 

tention: Dustin Hoffman, Goldie Hawn, Larry 

King, Gore Vidal. Others, like Michael Marcus, Ter- 
ry Semel, Sherry Lansing, Casey Silver and John Calley, may be less fa- 
miliar, but in Hollywood they are just as famous and considerably more powerful as top 
executives at five of the major studios—MGM, Warner, Paramount, Universal and Sony 
Pictures Entertainment. 

None are adherents of Scientology. Many are Jewish, provoking lots of buzz over 
why they endorsed a high-decibel comparison with the Holocaust. Marcus and others 
say they oppose any religious persecution. Several say they signed out of respect for the 
letter’s author, entertainment attorney Bertram Fields, whose client list happens to in- 
clude Scientology's most prominent celebrities, Tom Cruise and John Travolta. 

Fields says he was aroused when some members of Germany’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Union Party called for a boycott of Cruise’s Mission: Impossible. The boycott failed, 
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Scientologist played an angel in the 1996 movie Michael 


Department's report is a dry dish of bu- 


reaucratic caution, simply laying out the | screening them out of the state civil service 


a watch on church members. Bavaria is 


facts and calling no names. It says Scientol 
ogists have been barred from joining major 
German parties like the Christian Demo 
cratic Union and the Social Democrats and 


that some who joined earlier are being 
purged. The state of Baden-Wiirttemberg 


has ordered its equivalent of the FBI to put 


and says it will deny funds to events that 
feature performers who are Scientologists 
Cruise and jazz pianist Chick Corea, also a 
member of the U.S. church, have been the 
targets of a demonstration and a boycott 
apparently with official approval 
Scientologists and their supporters say 


but it prompted Fields to write and pay for the $56,700 ad. He insists he was not retained 
by any Scientology organization and never discussed the ad with anyone affiliated with 
Scie ntology. Both Cruise and Travolta, he says, have since thanked him for his initiative. 

All the executives involved are in business with one or the other of the two stars. 
Sony is profiting from Cruise’s Jerry Maguire. Universal has signed Travolta for Pri- 
mary Colors. Paramount released Cruise’s Mission: Impossible. MGM distributed the 
Travolta hit Get Shorty. Warner has a project with Cruise and his wife Nicole Kidman. 

One studio boss acknowledges being “mindful” of a desire to do a film with Travol- 
ta when Fields’ request crossed his desk. “When I get a letter from Bert Fields, right or 
wrong, I give it more credence,” he says. “Should I have spent more time on it? Maybe. 
But if there is persecution in the world, isn’t that a bad thing?” Several others maintain 
they signed to pose the same question. “If you asked me, do I know a great deal about 
Scientology, I do not,” acknowledges former MCA president Sid Sheinberg. “But I don’t 
think I have a burden to know.” His concern is governmental persecution of any reli- 
gious group, particularly in Germany. “The world should be cautious looking at anything 
that goes on there, given their rather blemished past,” he says. 

An executive who declined to participate is Joe Roth, chairman of the Disney stu- 
dios, which did well with the Travolta film Phenomenon. “Bert made it less about [Sci- 
entology] and more about connecting to feelings about the Holocaust,” says Roth. “Ei- 
ther that, or they’re all whores for Tom Cruise and John Travolta, and they wanted to be 
on the right list.” —By Kim Masters/Los Angeles 
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TOM CRUISE When he starred in Mission: Impossible, protests erupted in Berlin 


this is as bad as the Nazi regime. Church 
members, they claim, cannot obtain em- 
ployment by the government, and their chil- 
dren have been kicked out of schools. Such 
“religious intolerance,” said the Hollywood 
letter, is akin to Nazi policy that “first mar- 
ginalized, then excluded, then vilified and 
ultimately subjected [the Jews] to unspeak- 
able horrors.” Those provocative charges 
put the U.S. in an awkward position: Scien 
tology is a legally recognized church in the 
U.S., and its members are entitled to practice 
their faith freely. Burns, required to stand up 
for the principle of religious freedom but not 
to offend a major ally, denounced the ad's 
over-the-top parallels as “outrageous. 

In fact, everyone involved in the dispute 
is having trouble presenting a coherent case 
The German government also guarantees 
freedom of religion but refuses to register 
Scientology as a religion, considering it a 
profit-making enterprise that is bilking its 
members of their savings. German officials 
explain that it is precisely because of the 
Nazi past that they are hard not only on Sci- 
entology but on all “radical cults and sects, 
including right-wing Nazi groups.” People 
have gone to jail in Germany for displaying a 
swastika or denying the Holocaust. And 
most Germans, 70% of whom tell pollsters 
they think the church should be banned, 
consider Scientology a subversive organiza- 
tion. “The federal government,” says Peter 
Hausmann, its spokesman in Bonn, “will 
continue to combat Scientology with all legal 
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Hospitals so advanced, 


we're even saving the lives of trees. 





Good news indeed 
for oaks and elms, and 
it’s even better news 


for all of the rest of us. 








That’s because at 
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ing to eliminate much 
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means.” Kohl snapped that those who 
signed the letter “don’t know a thing about 
Germany and don’t want to know.” 

Burns told Scientology officials, “We 
share the outrage of many Germans to see 
their government compared to the Nazis.” 
But that did not keep him from drawing 
sharp distinctions regarding German no- 
tions of religious freedom. “We believe,” 
he said, “that the members of the Church 
of Scientology have a right to practice their 
religion in Germany. Some Americans 
have had their religious rights infringed.” 
Other U.S. officials use harsher terms. 
They believe Germany is violating the spir- 
it, if not the letter, of its own constitutional 
guarantees. And, says an Administration 
official, the Germans are conducting their 
“witch hunt in the absence of demonstrat- 
ed illegal action by the Scientologists.” 


HE GERMANS HAVE NO HARD EVI- 

dence of criminality but an abiding 

fear of extremism in any form. The 

Christian Democrats call Scientol- 

ogy “totalitarian.” A Social Demo- 

cratic member of the Bundestag 
says it is “fascist.” When a German delega- 
tion met with U.S. officials on the issue late 
last year, the Americans argued that if there 
is evidence of illegality, the Scientologists 
should be prosecuted under existing laws. 
The Germans replied that, well, there wasn’t 
enough evidence for a trial, but even so, 
their government “has a responsibility to 
protect its citizens.” Washington agrees 
that the lid should be kept on dangerous 
movements but thinks Bonn is tightening 
such restraints far beyond worrisome Nazi- 
like groups. "This is all extralegal in our 
view,” says an American diplomat. 

Some German officials argue that the 
whole fuss was cranked up by the Scientol- 
ogists “to achieve what we won't give them: 
tax-exempt status as a religion. This is in- 
timidation, pure and simple.” Scientolo- 
gists campaigned in the U.S. for years be- 
fore receiving tax exemption in 1993, and 
Washington has not asked Bonn to grant it. 

Both countries emphasize that the dis- 
pute will have no serious effect on their 
close alliance. The German embassy in 
Washington says the relationship is obvi- 
ously in good shape if this is the biggest 
problem it has to deal with. Last week’s 
State Department report also points to 
“some positive developments”: Bonn has 
decided not to put Scientology under feder- 
al surveillance and concluded there is no ev- 
idence that the church has committed crim- 
inal acts. In spite of the public argument, 
both capitals think they can quietly agree to 
disagree on the issue—if the Scientologists 
will let them. —Reported by Jordan Bonfante/ 
Bonn and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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An Unhealthy Impulse 


Boris Yeltsin may be too ill to last, so rivals for 
power would like to amend Russia's constitution 


ORIS YELTSIN’S CRISIS OF HEALTH IS 
setting off an equally severe crisis of 
confidence among his closest ad- 
visers. After a nasty brush with pneu- 
monia and a reported relapse into de- 
pression, the chances that the 66-year-old 
President can serve out the remainder of his 
four-year term have begun to look increas- 
ingly uncertain. And the more doubtful his 
survival becomes, the more furiously mem- 
bers of Yeltsin’s inner circle feel they must 





YELTSIN: He looks O.K. now. But can he last until 20007 


scramble for a solution to keep themselves 
in power. The biggest problem they face is 
that if Yeltsin were to pass from the scene to- 
morrow, not a single member of his team is 
believed to be capable of winning the gen- 
eral election that must, according to Rus- 
sia’s 1993 constitution, be held within three 
months. By the brutal logic that prevails in 
Kremlin corridors, that leaves only one ob- 
vious solution: change the constitution. 
There are several ways to do this, and 
last week Yeltsin advisers began launching 
trial balloons. The first was proposed on 
Itogi, the ponderous Sunday-night televi- 
sion program that is often believed to re- 
flect the views of Yeltsin’s chief of staff, 
Anatoli Chubais. [togi reported that Krem- 
lin insiders were discussing the idea of a 
constitutional amendment to allow Prime 
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Minister Victor Chernomyrdin to serve as 
Acting President not simply for three 
months but for the almost four years left in 
Yeltsin’s term. That might give the stodgy 
PM time to develop into a marketable can- 
didate. A second idea floating around par- 
liament would involve scrapping an inter- 
im general election and allowing a special 
assembly to choose a successor. Rivals 
Chernomyrdin and Communist Party 
leader Gennadi Zyuganov each believe it 
could work in his favor. A 
third proposal, aired by Vy: 
cheslav Kostikov, Yeltsin’s 
former press secretary, would 
delegate part of the President's 
powers to a council of several 
senior advisers until the elec- 
tion in 2000. 

The scrambling reflects 
the Yeltsin team’s awareness 
that they are still deeply un- 
popular with Russian voters, 
who, if given the chance, 
would happily put someone 
else in charge. That person 
would probably be Alexander 
Lebed, the former general 
whose successful peace negoti- 
ations in Chechnya last year 
have made him the most pop- 
ular—and electable—figure in 
the country. If Lebed ascend- 
ed to the presidency, he would 
inherit one of the most author- 
itarian constitutions of any 
state in the world that aspires 
to democracy. This is deeply 
worrisome, and not just to Yeltsin’s advis- 
ers, because Russia would then be at the 
mercy of Lebed’s brutal reflexes and his 
untested political instincts. 

Late last week both Chernomyrdin and 
Chubais put out the word that the Pres- 
ident is on the mend. As if to reinforce that 
perception, Yeltsin announced on Friday 
that he was opposed to any “hasty” 
changes in the constitution. He also made 
a couple of appearances at the Kremlin but 
they served only to underscore the harsh 
fact that Yeltsin's primary task these days is 
simply to keep himself upright and ticking. 
If he can manage that, the Kremlin may be 
able to stave off an early election and avoid 
succumbing to the impulse to tamper 
with an already flawed constitution. —By 
Paul Quinn-Judge/Moscow 








What would you call a 
Seas¢enal Allergy Medicine 


with the relic’ of 
SELDANE “terenadine) 
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fexofenadine HCl 60 me 


Now Allegra is replacing Seldane. 


Seldane has been around for a long time, and it's 
worked for you—and millions like you. So, it might 


be hard to think about trying another antihistamine for 


your seasonal nasal allergies. 


But, as the makers of Seldane, we want you to know 
we've made something that is safe for a broader range 
of allergy sufferers: Allegra. Unlike Seldane, Allegra 
can be taken with common medicines like antibiotics 
or antifungals. That means more allergy sufferers than 
ever can experience the nondrowsy relief they want. 
So this allergy season, doctors will be switching 
Seldane users to Allegra. 

Allegra gives you nondrowsy relief from symptoms like 
sneezing, runny nose, and itchy, watery eyes, while it 
lets you feel like yourself. In fact, in clinical tests with 
allergists, drowsiness or side effects occurred about as 
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often as with a placebo (sugar pill). Most common 
were drowsiness (1.3% vs 0.9%); cold or flu (2.5% vs 
1.5%); nausea (1.6% vs 1.5%); and menstrual pain 
(1.5% vs 0.3%). 


And there’s even more. Allegra is safe to take as pre- 
scribed—one capsule, twice a day for people 12 and 
over. Plus, its effectiveness doesn't wear off as the day 
wears on. All this, and a lower price, too, because we 
want you to have every reason to try Allegra.* 


So get ready for the latest from the makers of Seldane 
Talk to your doctor and discover the freedom of 
Allegra 

*Based on average retail price. Source: IMS National Prescription 
Audit, July-Sept 1996, The cost may vary depending on where you 
live and your pharmacy’ pricing policy. Ask your pharmacist how 
muc h you Can save 


Please see additional important information on adjacent page 
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ALLEGRA™ 

(fexofenadine hydrochloride) Capsules 
60 mg 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

ALLEGRA™ is indicated for the ree! of symptoms associated with 
seasonal afergic rhinitis in adults and chiidren 12 years of age and okler 
Symptoms treated effectively include sneezing, rhinorrhea, itchy 
nose/palate/throat, iichy/watery'red eyes. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS 

ALLEGRA™ is contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to 
any of its ingrechents. 

PRECAUTIONS 


In two separate studies, fexotenadine hydrochloride 120 mg twice daily 
(twice the recommended dose) was co-administored Se Se 
500 mg every 8 hours or ketoconazole 400 mg once steacy- 
State Conditions to normal, healthy volunteers (n=24, each study), No 
Gferences in adverse events or OTe interval were observed when 
Subjects were acreinistgoed temchonsidies beeseomrdone shore or ti Cone 
nation with erythromycin or ketoconazole. The findings of these studies 
are summarized in the following table 

Effects on State Fexotenadine Pharmacokinetics 

After ot Co-Administration 


with Hydrochloride 
Se re Srey SS Noten Gates vepermsennien neat 
in Normal Volunteers (n=24) 
Concomitant Ge AUC 0-12) 
Orug (Peak (Extent of 
concentration) systemic exposure) 


Erythromycin 82% 109% 
(500 mg every 6 hrs) 


Ketoconazole 
(400 mg once daily) 


loves adequate and 
had no effect on the pharmacokinetics of 


Garcincgenesia. Mutagenesis. 

carcinogenic potential and reproductive of texotenadine 
hydrochionde were assessed using tertenadine wath adequate 
fexofenadine exposure (based on plasma meeunderte-coree fAuc] 
values). No evidence of car was observed when mice and rats 
p+ pd nt anya Dee dic na Be rd 180 moka ol erionaine or 18 and 
24 months, respectively, these doses resulted in plasma AUC values of 


and Rat Lymphocyte eden Pianta assays) and in-vivo 
Lynd Bone Marrow Micronucieus assay) tests, fexofenadine hydrochio- 
nde revealed no evidence of 

in rat Lace J Sstuches, dose-related 

losses were Observed at oral doses equal to or greater 
than 1 mag of tana these doses produced plasma AUC values 
of fexofenadine that were equal to or greater than three times the human 
pong oom value (based on a 60-mg twice-daily fexofenadine hydrocivo- 


in implants and increases in 


Supa 

Teratogenic Effects: Ci C. There was no evidence of tersto- 

 eooag: So in rats Of rabbits at oral lerfenadine doses up to 300 mg/kg; 
fexofenadine plasma AUC values that were up to 


it wornen. 
Fexotenadine hydrochioride should be used Lange Le pregnancy only if the 
benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 

Giteete. Dose-selated Gomstees in pup weight in and 
survival were observed rats exposed to oral doses equal to realtor 
than 150 mg/kg of lertenadine, at these doses the plasma AUC ¥ lues of 
fexofenadine were @qual to or greater than 3 times the human therapeutic 
values (based on a 60-mg twice-daily texotenadine hydrochionde dose) 


7 no adequate and well-controfed stucies in wornen during lacta- 
ton, Because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be 
arene when fexofenadine hydrochloride is administered to a nursing 


Pediat tra actwonas ct ALLEGRA w pare patents unde the age 
a ry years have not been established Across well-controfied ciinical thats 

= patents with seasonal allergec rtuntis. a total of 205 between 
res hn eae Ped magiden magne compe ranging from 20 mg to 240 mg 
twice daly for up to two weeks. Adverse events were sirniar in this group 
Compared to patients above the age of 16 years 
Geriatric Use 
in placebo-controlied trials. 42 patents. age 60 to 68 years, received 
Goses of 20 mg to 240 mg of fexofenadine twice daily for up to two weeks. 
Adverse events were similar in thes group to patients under age 60 years. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 
in placebo-controtied clinical trails, which included 2461 patients 
receiving fexofenadine hydrochloride at doses of 20 mg to 240 mg 
twice daily, adverse events were similar in texcfenadine hydrochloride 
and placebo-treated patients. The incidence of adverse events, 
including Growsiness, was not dose related and was similar across 
Subgroups defined by age gender, me race. The percent of nes 
who withdrew prematur of adverse events was 2 
fexofenadine tysrocion vs 3.3% with placebo. All adverse events 
that were reported by greater than 1% of patients who received the 
recommended daily of fexofenadine hydrochloride (60 mg twice- 
daily), and that were more common with texofenadine than placebo. 
are listed in the following table. 


Adverse Experiences Reported in Placebo-Controlled 
Seasonal Allergic Rhinitis 
Clinical Triats at Rates of Greater Than 1% 


Fexotonadine 60 mg Placebo 
Twice Daily Twice Daily 

Adverse Expenonce (n679) (671) 
Viral Infection (cold, fu) 25% 15% 
Nausea 16% 1.5% 
Dyamenorhes 1.5% 0.3% 
Drowsiness 1% 0.9% 
Dyspepsia as 0.6% 
Fatigue 13% 0.9% 


Adverse events occurring in greater than 1% of fexofenadine Mydrochio- 

a Brscmeef orerirg (60 mg twice daily), but that were more common in 
treated group, include headache and throat irritation 

oe gents frequency and magnitude of laboratory abnormalities were similar in 

fexotenadine hydrochionde and placebo-treated pationts. 
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Limited Advance Striking... 


WORLD'S FIRST 
*100 SILVER PROOF 


The Washington Mint Announces the HistorcSoig of an 
Extraordinary Siber Pro the New United Stats $10 Bil 
Seruck in Pare Saver Bullion - Advance Price $99 


The Washington Mint announces the limited advance 


minting of a milestone in silver proofs ~ the WORLD'S FIRST 


S100 Silver Proof 

This extraordinary piece of pure silver bullion has a surface 
area that exceeds 30) square inches, and it contains more than 
FOUR OUNCES OF PURE SILVER BULLION 

And NOW, during a limited advance strike period, the 


N VERY FIRST $100 Silver Proofs for 1997 are available at a 


special discount price - only $99! 


20 YEARS IN THE MAKING 
The 1997 Quarter-Pound Silver Proof is an exquisite 
adaptation of the United States Treasury's new $100 Federal 
Reserve Note. It took the Treasury unit over 21 years to create its 
first new $100 bell design since 1928. Their efforts have created 
the most striking note of the century 
Best of all, this stunning Silver Proof is even more beautiful 


than the oniginal, because i's struck in previous silver bullion’ 


UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 


The Quarer-Pound Silver Proof combines unprecedented 
weight with extraordinary dimension ~ it is a landmark in 
proot munting. 

The specifications for this colossal medallic proof are 


A) unparalleled. Each one: 


+ Is Individually Struck from Pure .999 Silver Bullion 

+ Weighs Over One Quarter-Pound (4 troy ounces) 

+ Has a Surface Area That Exceeds 30 Inches 

* Contains 124.41 Grams (1,920 grains) of Pure Silver 

+ Is Individually Registered and Numbered 

And only 100,000 Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs will be struck 
for 1997 


ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 
The price for the 1997 Quarter-Pound Silver Proof will be 
set.at $125 per proof, 
HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
YOU CAN ACQUIRE THIS GIANT SILVER PROOF AT 
THE SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT PRICE— 


ONLY $99. NOTE TO COLLECTORS: IF YOU PLACE 
B YOUR ORDER FOR THE QUARTER-POUND SILVER 


PROOF WITHIN THE NEXT 10 DAYS, IT WILL BE 
PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND THE EARLIEST 





Reverse Side 


ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE LOWEST 
REGISTRATION NUMBERS. 


ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS} 
Substantial additional discounts are available for serious 
collectors who wish to acquire more than one of these 
exquisite silver proofs, You can order: 

THREE Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for $289 

FIVE Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for S469. 

TEN Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for S889, 

There is a limit of ten Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs per 
order, and all orders are subject to acceptance by The 
Washington Mint, LLC!™ Total charges for shipping, 
handling and insurance are limited to $9.30 per order, 


ONLY 100,000 AVAILABLE 

The Washington Mint will strike only 100,000 Quarter- i 
Pound Silver Proofs for 1997. And because every single 
Silver Proof struck in 1996 was sold, oversubscription for If 
the 1997 edition is a virtual certainty 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS 
ONLY WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST- 
COME, FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE Ff 
TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO 
SECURE THEIR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY 


Ext. 36360 (24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 


A major credit card is necessary to secure your 
reservation, and The Washington Mint fully guarantees 
satisfaction with a money-back policy for a full 60 days, 


The Washington Mint, LLC™ 


Since 1981, The Washington Mim has procured rare coins, 
secured bullion and struck medallions for the American 
numusmatic public as an independent private mint, not affiliated 
with the United States Government. This independence 
provides the comersione for cur commitment to excellence in 
both product and service, and most importantly, it guarantees to 
our customers essential rights and complete satisfaction. 


© 19% The Wanhingion Mies LLC™ 




















Unmasking a Guilty Past 


The killers of antiapartheid hero Steve Biko finally 
confess before South Africa’s Truth Commission 


By PETER HAWTHORNE CAPE TOWN 





HE MEMORIES ARE NOT ERODED BY 
the years—they just burn brighter in 
the mind of Peter Cecil Jones, who 
saw Steve Biko led to his death. He re- 
members the summer night in August 1977 
and the roadblock on the highway in the 
eastern Cape, 80 miles from Port Eliza- 
beth. He hears his friend’s calm reply to the 
police officer's question, “Who are you, big 


the three-minute verdict that no one could 
be found criminally responsible. Jimmy 
Kruger, then Minister of Justice, declared 
that Biko’s death “leaves me cold.” Many 
others, however, were left in a blazing fury 
of rage. The murder set off a barrage of 
condemnation and marked a turning point 
in the struggle against racial segregation. 
Jones did not learn of Biko’s death un- 
til he was transferred from solitary con- 
finement to a maximum-security prison six 


TRUTH AT LAST: Snyman, bottom, and Siebert, top, plus three other former 
policemen, now admit involvement in the death of Steve Biko, who was killed 
in police custody and rests, above, in a casket at his 1977 funeral 


man?”: “I am Steven Bantu Biko.” He re- 
calls the long, fearful hours in a holding 
cell, where he and Biko destroyed a secret 
document by eating it. He remembers the 
handcuffs and leg-irons at police head- 
quarters in Port Elizabeth; the pimply- 
faced policeman in a shiny suit snarling, 
“You're going to disappear, and no one will 
ever know what happened”; and_ his 
friend’s indistinct last words as officers 
shoved Biko and Jones into separate cars, 
something like, “Ill be seeing you.” 

But Jones never saw his friend again. 
Biko, the 31-year-old leader of the Black 
People’s Convention—the political arm of 
his black-consciousness movement—was 
regarded by many as the Malcolm X of 
South Africa’s liberation struggle. He died 
in a police cell of brain injuries, naked, 24 
days after his arrest. A magistrate delivered 





months later. Now 46, he is a businessman 
involved in black economic initiatives and 
remains active in the struggle to uncover 
the truth about Biko’s death. 

That truth, in all its ugly detail, is 
emerging in affidavits by Jones and others 
before South Africa’s Truth and Reconcili- 
ation Commission, the inquiry that con- 
vened last April to investigate and adjudge 
some of the worst abuses of apartheid. 
Many of those providing details are the 
killers themselves, eager to exchange in- 
formation for the commission's promises of 
amnesty, Last month the commission dis- 
closed that applications had been filed by a 
number of former security policemen in 
connection with the deaths of at least 10 
antiapartheid activists, including Biko, as 
well as incidents of torture and assault, in- 
cluding the mistreatment of Jones. 


The applications tell how the security 
police abducted black agitators, tortured, 
beat and then killed them, says commis- 
sion deputy chairman Alex Boraine. Three 
men who vanished after they were kid- 
napped in 1985 were given coffee laced 
with sleeping pills and taken away to be 
shot. Their bodies were burned, then 
tossed into a river. Some sources also said 
that the police cut off a victim’s hand after 
killing him and kept it in a bottle to terrify 
prisoners during interrogation. 

Although the commission did not reveal 
the names of the amnesty applicants, sever- 
al were made public last week by their 
lawyer. One is the man who led the interro- 
gation of Biko, former Colonel Harold Sny- 
man, and two were on his staff at the time, 
retired Lieut. Gideon Nieuwoudt, then a 
detective sergeant, and former Captain 
Daantjie Siebert. Nieuwoudt 
is free on bail, pending ap- 
peal of a 20-year prison sen- 
tence he was given last year 
for his part in the 1989 bomb- 
ing deaths of three black po- 
licemen and an informer. 

After nearly 20 years, 
those names and faces are 
still etched in Jones’ memo- 
ry. He describes Nieuwoudt 
as a tall Afrikaner with a 
habit of constantly combing 
back his hair. Snyman was a 
bureaucrat, “a weak medioc- 
rity,” while Siebert was “an 
apostle of racial domina- 
tion.” Equally unforgettable 
were the traits they all 
shared: “They were vicious 
and brutal. They had the 
power of life and death.” 

It could be months be- 
fore hearings are held on 
Biko’s death and the full sto- 
ry comes out. Meanwhile, more than 3,500 
others have knocked on the doors of the 
commission, hoping to share the good for- 
tune of former police captain Brian 
Mitchell, who had served four years of a 
30-year sentence for his part in a 1988 po- 
lice raid in which 1 people were killed in 
KwaZulu-Natal. After testifying before the 
commission late last year, Mitchell was set 
free on the ground that he had simply been 
obeying orders in the raid, That verdict, 
plus a widespread assumption that the 
commission’s writ will not extend to the 
country’s former political leaders, who also 
bear paramount responsibility for apart- 
heid’s crimes, has prompted some South 
Africans to pose a disturbing question: Is 
it possible that the country might be pay- 
ing too high a price for truth and skimping 
on justice? a 
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AOL BUYS 








SOME TIME 


Besieged America Online has to cope with 
a novel problem—too many customers—but 
remains the biggest thing in cyberspace 


By DAVID S. JACKSON SAN FRANCISCO 


OR STANDARD BEARERS OF THE 
computer revolution, the techies 
who run America Online have a 
pretty shaky grasp of basic math. 
Let’s see: you're the most suc- 
cessful online service in Internet 
history, with membership rolls 
shooting up in only three years 
from 500,000 to 7 million. You're about to 
launch a snazzy TV ad campaign built 
around a radical change in pricing policy: 
from stiff, pay-by-the-hour bills to unlimit- 
ed all-you-can-eat access to the Internet 
for $19.95 a month. Yet you have added 
only a modest number of modems to the 
200,000 you already need to service your 
teeming masses. On Dec. 1, you flick the 
switch on the new era. 

The result? Halfa million new subscrib- 
ers in four weeks, twice the usage from your 
existing customers and countless unhappy 
people, such as Bill Blevins, a Springfield, 


Missouri, police dispatcher and AOL sub- 
scriber who spent four hours and hundreds 
of busy signals one afternoon last week be- 
fore managing to log on. “It’s got progres- 
sively worse,” says a weary Blevins. “They're 
advertising something they can’t provide.” 

Not anymore. Last week, after a multi- 
media convergence of bad publicity, cus- 
tomer complaints and threats of legal ac- 
tion from three dozen state attorneys 
general, America Online, the world’s 
largest Internet and _ online-service 
provider, agreed to cancel its cool, Jetsons- 
themed television pitches for new sub- 
scribers while it augments its network to 
accommodate the 8 million members it al- 
ready has. AOL is committed to spending 
$350 million over the next few months to 
add 150,000 modems. As part of the deal 
made with the attorneys general, the com- 
pany also agreed to offer rebates of up to 
$39.90 for users who couldn't get what 
they were paying for. 

And wouldn't you know it? Aox’s phone 
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lines were swamped once again, this time 
by users requesting refunds. Many of them 
were angry at being kept on hold for long 
periods, but state regulators pronounced 
themselves satisfied. Most analysts also 
seemed unconcerned. Said Lehman Broth- 
ers analyst Brian Oakes: “I think we've 
passed the peak of the problems with both 
the busy signals and the refund calls. 
There’s always an initial wave.” 

Bob Pittman, president and CEO of Ao! 
Networks, was quick to declare victory. 
“We did the right thing for the customer,” 
he said, “We are not about computers and 
wires; we're about a relationship with our 
members.” 

Funny, that relationship almost came 
undone by a lack of computers and wires. 
For years the company flourished despite 
monthly fees of $9.95 for five hours online, 
plus $2.95 for each additional hour, which 
kept AOL’s subscribers watching the clock. 
But the growing challenge from Internet- 
service providers like Netcom, AT&T and 
even Microsoft Network finally prompted 
AOL to lower its monthly fee to match the 
going rate of $19.95 for unlimited Internet 
access. For that amount, users would get 
not only the Internet but also AOL’s own 
proprietary content, including games, 
scores of newspaper and magazine sites 
and special features like the popular Mot- 
ley Fool investment forum. 

The gamble paid off all too quickly: 
500,000 new members signed up in De- 
cember alone, and Aou officials were jubi- 
lant. “There’s a time in the life of any prod- 
uct, whether it’s the telephone, television 
or cable TV, when it goes from being a lux- 
ury to a necessity,” an excited Pittman told 
colleagues. “We will look back on this point 
in history as the time when the mass mar- 
ket moved to the Internet.” 

They will also look back on it as the time 
the mass market crushed their company’s 
physical plant like a bug. Although ao had 
been adding modems since September in 








anticipation of its late-October 
pricing announcement, the 
growing surge of demand quick- 
ly ate up the added capacity. 
From September to January, the 
average number of minutes AOL 
users spent online per day 
would more than double, to 34, 
while the overall number of dai- 
ly visits vaulted from 6 million to 
nearly 11 million. Explains Ao 
chairman Steve Case: “We ex- 
pected we'd get a couple of hun- 
dred thousand new members 
every month, and that pace 
would get us to about 10 million 
customers by the end of this cal- 
endar year. So in December we 
were expecting about 200,000, 
and we got 500,000.” And in 
mid-December the first lawsuit 
was filed, in Illinois. 

On Jan. 16, Case, who him- 
self had experienced log-on 
delays, threw gasoline on the 
fire by publicly appealing to 
members to “try to show some 
restraint” during the peak 
evening hours. But skeptical 
users began staying on even 
longer, reasoning that if they 
logged off, they wouldn't be able 
to get back on. The day Case’s 
message went out, his mailbox 
crashed from all the E-mail he 
received. In one two-day period, 
he was hit with 17,000 messages. 

As complaints mounted, attorneys gen- 
eral in 20 states warned of legal action if the 
company continued to charge customers 
for services it couldn’t deliver. Lawyers 
from AOL met with the attorneys general in 
Chicago on Jan. 22. A week later, AOL an- 
nounced its concessions. Says Case: “Some- 
one turned on the TV in my office, and CNN 
was breaking in live to the press confer- 
ence in Chicago with the attorneys gener- 





SUBSCRIBERS 


America Online 8,000,000 
Worldbeater offers the best online community for 
the money—if you manage to get a connection 


CompuServe 5,300,000 


Fast-growing service offers proprietary content 
and the Web, all bundled (of course) with Win 95 


Prodigy 1,000,000 
Sluggish, awkward service implemented live 
chat several years too late; going downhill fast 


AT&T WorldNet 600,000 


Ma Bell's baby steps into cyberspace bring 
quick returns; reliable Web service, tasty perks 


Netcom 562,000 
Pioneering access provider offers robust 
national service for direct-to-Web tech heads 


al. They were treating it like it was a verdict 
in the O.J. Simpson trial.” 


WHERE YOU CAN CONNECT 


Ready to visit the Internet? Herewith a handy 
guide to the pros and cons of today’s leading 
online services and Internet-access providers. 


MONTHLY COST 
$19.95 
unlimited 


As part of the agreement, AoL will | 


make it easier for disgruntled users to quit 
the service. It will accept cancellations by 
fax and letter as well as over the phone. 
From a business standpoint, having an 
ever-growing base of millions of customers 
clamoring to spend time on your service 
isn’t exactly the most devastating problem 


Finance 


an Internet company may face. 
It may also be an indication of 
how thoroughly your company 
has come to dominate this in- 
creasingly lucrative market. 
Officials insist the company 
is on target to report its first 
profitable quarter by midyear, 
despite customer rebates that 
could total $20 million. “Is it go- 
ing to take a bite out of their rev- 
enue?” asks Mark Mooradian, 
an analyst for Jupiter Commu- 
nications. “Absolutely. Is it go- 
ing to be devastating to them? I 


Established tidy corporate- and academic- for first 5 hr. don’t think 20; fie4 
market niches with robust research software $2.95 _ AOL enjoys a nearly 3 mil- 
per extra hr. lion-subscriber lead over Com- 
avr eas EDP a Ae at Reta Se OR Le eae t puServe, its nearest competitor, 
Microsoft Network 2,000,000 $19.95 and boasts a monthly revenue 


stream upwards of $140 million, 
a number that is a fantasy to the 
people who run your average 
Top 10 Websites. Although it 
could be spring before all the 
improvements are felt, most 
users will probably stick it out. 
AOL has improved its features 
over the years so that no other 
online service can match it for 
ease of use. AOL also has anoth- 
er advantage: changing an E- 
mail address is as inconvenient 
as changing a real one. 

For years, the techier-than- 
thou digerati have been derid- 
ing AOL as “training wheels for 
the Internet” and predicting the imminent 
demise of the firm’s proprietary-software 
model at the hands of the free-to-the-mass- 
es World Wide Web. But now that AOL has 
matched its Web rivals on price, the train- 
ing wheels have come off. And AOL is not 
only still pedaling, but—its recent mishaps 
notwithstanding—it also currently runs the 
most lucrative toll booth on the informa- 
tion highway. r 
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Hilton Has Room for IIT 


CEO Stephen Bollenbach makes a bold bid for 
rival Sheraton’s owner. Look for a barroom brawl 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





TEPHEN BOLLENBACH, THE HIGH- 

flying CEO of Hilton Hotels Corp., is 

strictly a bird of his word. Bollenbach 

told TIME last summer that he was 
looking to make significant additions to 
Hilton’s hotel holdings. Last week he 
found what he was looking for—more than 
130,000 rooms. Those lodgings happen to 
do business under the banner of Sheraton, 
which happens to be owned by ITT Corp. 
and run by Rand Araskog, a man not keen 
on having his corporate masterwork paint- 
ed over. That’s why Hilton’s $55-a-share, 
$6.5 billion offer for ITT, whose holdings 
also include the Caesars World chain of 
casinos and Madison Square Garden, is 
becoming the kind of delicious dogfight 
that Wall Street loves. 

Bollenbach, 54, is one of the sharpest 
pencils in corporate America, a veteran 
hotelier who joined Hilton last year after a 
stint at Walt Disney Co., where he helped 
engineer the Mouse’s $19 billion buyout 
of Capital Cities/aBc. Araskog, 65, has lots 
of starch in his sheets. A West Pointer 
who once served in the National Security 
Agency, he has a perfect record in fend- 
ing off corporate raiders. 

When Bollenbach fled the executive 


loony bin at Disney for Hilton last year, he 
quickly developed a new strategy for the 
well-known but mediocre company. In 
lodging, he wanted to expand Hilton’s tra- 
ditional presence in the full-service-hotel 
sector in the U.S. and abroad. In gaming, he 
saw Hilton as a buyer in an industry that 
was consolidating. To finance acquisitions, 
he would take advantage of low interest 
rates and Hilton’s strong balance sheet. 

ITT Corp. fits Bollenbach’s bill perfect- 
ly. “Sheraton,” he says, “has something that 
very few other people have: a large number 
of big hotels.” His timing is pretty good too. 
Deluxe hotels are far cheaper to buy than 
to build, particularly in major cities such as 
New York and Chicago, which have added 
few big inns since an industry-wide slump 
ended in 1994. At the same time, the prof- 
its of hoteliers jumped 28% last year. 

The Hilton/ITT combination would 
create the world’s largest hotel-and-gaming 
company, with more than 650 hotels and 
30 casinos from Las Vegas to Turkey to 
Uruguay. (Combined revenues: $8.5 bil- 
lion, with ITT accounting for 77% of the to- 
tal.) “This should be the merger of the cen- 
tury in the hotel-and-gaming industry,” 
says Bjorn Hanson, chairman of the hospi- 
tality-industry practice at Coopers & Ly- 
brand, an accounting and consulting firm. 


If Bollenbach prevails, that is. Araskog 
greeted the offer with public silence and 
began privately assembling a defense 
team. He has run ITT since 1979 and seems 
primed for a big battle. “Sheraton would 
rather take over Hilton than be taken over 
by it,” says Morris Lasky, ceo of Lodging 
Unlimited, a hotel-management and con- 
sulting firm. Lasky likened Hilton and ITT 
to “two titans that will go nose to nose.” 
Just the prospect of such a fight sent ITT 
stock up a whopping $14.75 a share, to 
$58.50, the day Hilton launched its offer. 
(ITT shares closed Friday at $57.25, while 
Hilton stock ended at $28.50, up $2.75 for 
the week.) “The best thing for sharehold- 
ers,” Hanson says, “is that a deal doesn’t 
happen in a nice, friendly way for a while.” 

There seems little danger of a smile 
and a handshake anytime soon. Experts say 
ITT’s defense options include acquiring a 
major outfit such as the Mirage hotel-and- 
casino company and thereby becoming too 
big for Hilton to swallow. Or ITT could try 
to foil Bollenbach by selling out to a friend- 
ly white knight. One buzzed-about candi- 
date: Loews Corp., the $20 billion con- 
glomerate whose holdings include hotel, 
insurance and tobacco companies. 

Bollenbach’s offer clearly put his oppo- 
site in an uncomfortable corner. Araskog 
has vowed that raising the price of ITT 
stock is his top priority. After dismantling 
the vast, unwieldy and sometimes wacky 
conglomerate that his predecessor Harold 
Geneen had assembled (ITT once baked 
bread, rented cars, built radar and wrote 
life-insurance policies), Araskog set out to 
make ITT a more focused outfit, a very 
1990s mantra. He duly split ITT into three 
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PRIMARY TARGETS Hilton wants to own more big hotels, and Sheraton owns gf 
plenty, including New York’s Sheraton Center, left; consolidation is the game 8 
in gaming, and Hilton sees Sheraton’s Caesars Palace as a place to call its own 
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MY TOENAIL FUNGUS!” 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR FOR SPORANOX. 
SPORANOX has been proven successful in kicking nail fungus. 


1-800-595-NAILS ext. 255 


AND GET YOUR FREE SPORANOX “KICK-IT KIT.” 
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pieces in 1995, spinning off the Hartford 
Life Insurance Co. and a clutch of manu- 
facturers while keeping the ITT name for 
the lodging and casino companies. 

But Araskog’s strategy for the piece he 
still runs backfired when ITT stock, which 
reached a high of $68 last June, plunged 
to the mid-$40 range by the end of the 
year. Part of the drop reflected the impact 
of lower-than-expected third-quarter prof- 
its. Reason: ITT remains a bit of an un- 
wieldy conglomerate—for instance, its 
holdings still include telephone-directory 
publishers, a vestige of its days as a phone 
company—and its businesses are current- 
ly eating capital at the expense of profit. 

Bollenbach first proposed a buyout to 
Araskog last fall, only to be summarily re- 
jected. Because he was completing Hilton’s 
$3 billion purchase of Bally Entertainment, 
a major casino company, Bollenbach let the 
ITT matter simmer until last Monday, when 
he telephoned Araskog with his $6.5 billion 
offer. Mr. A. was unavailable, so Bollenbach 
tried to reach Mr. B., Robert Bowman, 


ITT’s president. No dice. So Bollenbach | 


faxed the bid from Hilton’s Beverly Hills 
headquarters to ITT’s Manhattan offices. 

If Hilton does land ITT, Bollenbach 
would swiftly shake up the company. 
Some Sheraton hotels would become Hil- 
tons; the rest would be handed to Henry 
Silverman, whose HFS Inc. is already the 
world’s largest franchiser of hotels, with 
such brands as Howard Johnson and Ra- 
mada under its corporate belt. Says Bol- 
lenbach of Silverman: “He can do more 
with Sheraton than anyone else.” 

In Las Vegas and Atlantic City, Bol- 
lenbach would doubtless scrap ITT’s ex- 


pensive plans to build hotels and casinos | 


with Planet Hollywood. Hilton would fo- 
cus instead on its own expansion plans, 
which include a Las Vegas gambling spa 
with a Paris theme, complete with a 50- 
story replica of the Eiffel Tower. 

One holding that Bollenbach would 
almost certainly sell is ITT’s 50% stake in 
Madison Square Garden in New York City, 
which includes hockey’s New York Rangers 
and basketball’s New York Knicks. “You've 
got to be in some kind of fantasy if you 
think there is any cross-value between 
Madison Square Garden and the hotel-and- 
gaming businesses,” Bollenbach says. 

But Bollenbach is in a buying mood, and 
even if Hilton does swallow ITT, the compa- 
ny’s appetite for new acquisitions will re- 
main undiminished. Hilton has been quietly 
buying up the debt of Claridge Hotel & Casi- 
no Corp., a struggling gaming firm. “We're 
going to stick to our strategy,” Bollenbach 
says. Which means? “More deals coming 
up.” —Reported by Valerie Marchant/ New York 
and Cathy Booth/Los Angeles 








TIPS from 
Uncle Sam 


A new inflation-proof bond 
proves to be a big hit with 


institutions. But is it a 
win-win idea for you? 


EY, WANT A HOT INVESTMENT TIP? 
Better make that T1ps, the acronym 
for a new class of U.S. government 
bond that went on sale last week— 
and quickly turned into the Treasury 


Department’s version of Tickle-Me 
Elmo. The new wonder bonds, known as 
Treasury Inflation Protection Securities, 
were snapped up by institutional in- 
vestors such as insurance companies and 


pension funds, which lugged $37 billion | 


to the table, even though only $7 billion 
worth of the 10-year notes were actually 
up for sale. 

TIPS promise a twofold benefit: first, to 
safeguard investors’ principal against the 
ravages of rising prices; second, to cut the 


cost of financing America’s $4 trillion na- | 


tional debt. Wall Street too is happy: bond 
dealers get a new plaything in the bargain. 
Gushes Deputy Treasury Secretary Larry 
Summers: “This is a win-win idea: better 
for citizens, better for government, better 
for financial markets.” 

Conservative investors favor Treasury 
securities for safety—they are backed by 
the full faith and credit of the U.S. govern- 
ment—but during inflationary periods 
their value automatically erodes. Not Tips: 
the note’s principal is adjusted daily to 
keep up with increases in the Consumer 
Price Index, and payments are made twice 
a year based on that adjusted value. Thus 
if inflation remains at its current level of 
roughly 3% over the next two years, the 







principal value of a $100,000 tres would® 
rise to $103,000 by the end of 1997, and 
the annual interest payment would: 
amount to $3,552. The note would rise to2 
more than $106,000 in value at the end of 
1998 and pay about $3,655 in interest. The ® 
trade-off is a lower coupon: last week's pa-£ 
per carried an initial interest rate of 
3.45%, compared with 6.6% for a similar 
non-inflation-adjusted Treasury note. 

Yet TIPs may not be the ticket for every- 
one. Not only is the interest income taxable, 
but so are the biannual adjustments to prin- 
cipal. That’s why, at least initially, the bonds 
may work best for tax-deferred accounts 
like tRAs and 401(k)s that can be set up 
through brokers and employers. 

While TPs are less risky, they are also 
less rewarding. For example, S&P 500 
stocks have returned a real average of 
11.2% annually over the past 10 years, com- 
pared with an expected 3.5% or so return 
from the new Treasury note. Thus buyers 
will have to decide for themselves the lev- 
el of risk, inflation protection and tax bite 
they are willing to accept. 

Tips definitely make sense for the 
government. The new issues could even- 
tually lower the Treasury's cost of bor- 
rowing by billions. No wonder plans call 
for a second auction in April that might of- 
fer TIPS in a variety of maturities so you 
can ward off inflation for as many years as 
you like. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington, with 


| reporting by Bruce Van Voorst 
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The missing atheist 
left behind an ailing 
empire and a trail of 
tantalizing clues 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA AUSTIN 





NE DAY IN MARCH 1989, 
long after Madalyn Murray 
O’Hair dropped from fame 
but before she dropped from 
sight, she enjoyed one of the 
sweet contradictions of life as 
America’s foremost atheist: 
she played the preacher at 
Scott Kerns’ wedding. Kerns 
was something of a favorite of O’Hair’s; for 
a while he led the Texas chapter of her 
American Atheists group. And so Madalyn 
invited the couple up to her handsome tan 
shingle house on Greystone Drive in Austin. 
The event took place in the library, and was 
attended by friends, a photographer and 
Madalyn’s son Jon Murray and grand- 
daughter Robin Murray-O’Hair, from 


whom Madalyn was inseparable. “She took | 
the ceremony very seriously,” says Kerns. In | 


Texas justices of the peace are likely to slip 
a “God” or even a “Jesus” into an otherwise 
civil service; to avoid such sabotage, O’Hair 
had obtained certification to perform mar- 
riages. She now pronounced the couple 
man and wife. It was a lovely moment, 
Kerns recalls, though, inevitably, he was 
nipped by one of O’Hair’s several ill-tem- 
pered little dogs. Afterward, he says, “there 
was music and champagne, and we went 
out to dinner. And Madalyn. Madalyn is 
funny. She’s the funniest person on earth.” 
He pauses. “If she’s still on earth.” 

“If Dean Koontz and Stephen King sat 
down with a bottle of Scotch and tried to fig- 
ure out the most bizarre ending to this fam- 
ily they could,” says William Murray, Mad- 


alyn O’Hair’s estranged older son, the one | 


who converted to Christianity, “whatever 
really happened was probably more bizarre 
than that.” Hyperbole is a Murray-O’Hair 
family trait, but the assessment is not total- 
ly astray. One day in August 1995, Madalyn, 
then 76, along with Jon, 40, and Robin, 30, 
vanished from the house on Greystone Drive, 
reportedly with breakfast still cooking, and 
were never seen again. Tax returns filed by 
groups affiliated with American Atheists 
suggest that Jon took $629,500 of organiza- 
tion money with him. Although Austin po- 
lice say they have thus far found no evi- 
dence of foul play in the family’s 
disappearance, both O’Hair friends and 


WHERE'S 


foes have offered scenarios including kid- 
napping, murder and flight to New Zealand 
with the funds. After a decade of infamy 
and two more in a slide toward obscurity, 
Madalyn Murray O’Hair, by her absence 
has managed to grab the spotlight again. 


THE PUBLIC SAGA OF MADALYN MURRAY 
O’Hair began in June 1963, when the U.S. 
Supreme Court removed prayer from the 
public schools. The suit on which the deci- 
sion was primarily based had been brought 
by a Philadelphia Unitarian named Ed 
Schempp. But it soon became apparent that 
a secondary litigant, whose case had merely 
been attached to Schempp’s, was the one 
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who most desperately wanted the mantle of 
the era’s foremost separator of church and 
state. Madalyn O’Hair was a heavy woman 
with a strong voice and jaw who even in 
repose resembled, as author Lawrence 
Wright once observed, “a bowling ball look- 
ing for new pins to scatter.” She was an Army 
veteran and a law-school graduate and a big 
talker. Most important, she was an atheist. 
When Americans were asked “Do you 
believe in God or a universal spirit?” in a 
1994 poll by the Gallup Organization, 3% of 
those surveyed replied no. That response, 
whether one agrees with it or not, might be 
deemed something of an act of courage. 
During the cold war, the words communist 


a\¥ 


and atheist became almost interchange- 
able; even today some feel comfortable 
writing the latter out of the civie contract. 
South Carolina, one of a handful of states 
whose constitutions require belief as a con- 
dition for holding public office (a dead let- 
ter in the others), is currently defending it- 
self at the appeals-court level after losing a 
suit brought by an atheist claiming his 
views cost him a job as notary public. 

It was controversies like this, however, 
that Madalyn O’Hair lived for. “I love a 
good fight,” she said. “I guess fighting God 
and God’s spokesmen is sort of the ulti- 
mate, isn’t it?” She fought them at colleges, 
was the star of the first episode of Phil 


O’Hair in 1963 with her 
son Jon and mother at the 
U.S. Supreme Court, 
which would ban prayer 
from public schools 


America’s premier 
atheist, an Army veteran, 
with her granddaughter 
Robin at a 1992 rally 

in Texas 





Donahue’s pioneering talk show, and con- 
tinued to file lawsuits, all at a near patho- 
logical level of pugnacity, for 32 years. Not 
all atheists feel the need to criticize, let 
alone mock, religion. But O’Hair reputed- 
ly toppled bingo tables in churches 
Watching a female orangutan on televi- 
sion, she snipped, “The Virgin just made 
another appearance.” The public respond- 
ed in kind. In 1964 Lire magazine head- 
lined her as “the most hated woman in 
America,” a title she burnished as a badge 
of honor. Long after it passed on to Jane 
Fonda (and issues like atheism took a back 
seat to the Vietnam War debate), people of 
a certain age continued to follow O’Hair's 
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story. They experienced a frisson when her 
son Bill, in whose name she originally 
brought suit, announced on Mother’s Day 
1980 that he had found God; they were 
vaguely aware that she was attached (as 
“chief speechwriter”) to porn king Larry 
Flynt’s 1984 presidential bid; they mar- 
veled at her longevity as a talk- show guest. 

But what became a sideshow for the 
public remained a vital issue for the small 
group of people whose isolation she had 
broken. “Into the ’80s,” says Edward Co- 
hen, a Manhattan writer working on a book 
about modern atheists, “people would hear 
her speak live or on the air, their mouths 
would hang open. It reassured them that 
they weren't the only ones on earth to feel 
this way.” Says Orin (“Spike”) Tyson, a 
friend and employee of O’Hair’s who is 
now living, albeit embattled, in the house 
on Greystone Drive: “She went out in pub- 
lic and made it acceptable to at least say the 
A word. She put it on the map.” Many re- 
member the rousing defense of material- 
ism she frequently invoked in her pam- 
phlets and speeches: “We have to live now. 
No one gets a second chance. There is no 
heaven and no hell ... You either make the 
best or the worst of what you have now, or 
there is nothing. Laugh at it. Hug it to you. 
Drain it. Build it. Have it.” 

That is exactly what she did, even as 
she slipped from public view. Madalyn 
Murray O’Hair’s organizational and finan- 
cial heyday occurred in the mid-’80s. Hav- 
ing worn out her welcome with authorities 
in Maryland, where she filed her original 
suit, and then Hawaii, she arrived in 
Austin in 1965 and established the Society 
of Separationists, later adding Atheist 
Centre in America and several satellite 
groups. By the late ’80s, there were eight. 
Each had a five- or six-person board, and 
each board was dominated by Madalyn, 
Jon and Robin (she was Bill’s daughter, 
but he had given her up to his mother 
years before his Christian conversion). 

Despite Madalyn’s claims that American 
Atheists had 50,000 members, it was tiny (it 
currently numbers 2,400). Lawyers for oth- 
er church-and-state separatists say its law- 
suits fell primarily into the nuisance catego- 
ry and few prevailed. Yet her acerbic, 
sometimes erudite weekly radio show ran on 
150 stations. The group was still the only na- 
tional atheist organization in America, with 
more than 30 state chapters. It threw na- 
tional conventions, which, although “outra- 
geously expensive,” according to Kerns, 
were “Madalyn’s moment to shine.” 

Madalyn, who had known poverty in her 
younger years, began to enjoy the pleasures 
that money can buy. American Atheists did a 
healthy business selling Godless books, 
posters, bumper stickers (HONK IF YOU LOVE 














Robin Murray-O’Hair was with her grandmother 
and Uncle Jon at Albert Via’s home in Virginia 


MADALYN; APES EVOLVED FROM CREATION- 
ists) and “solstice cards” for the areligious 
at holiday times. Perhaps more important, 
Madalyn, like many of her clerical foes, be- 
came adept at persuading elderly members 
to leave American Atheists their last be- 
quests. In 1986, when she moved the organi- 
zation into its current red brick head- 
quarters, she claimed to have paid in cash 
the full cost of $1 million-plus. Jon Murray, 
her second son and by then her titular suc- 
cessor, told Wright, who later profiled her in 
his book Saints and Sinners, “We're ac- 
customed to good food ... All of us have nice 
clothes. My suits cost a minimum of five, six 
hundred dollars ... We have a nice house in 
Northwest Hills, nice automobiles ... We've 
been around the world three times.” 


S JON WAS BOASTING, HOWEV- 
er, Madalyn’s darker traits— 
and his own—were taking an 
increasing toll. They did not 
restrict their belligerence to 
the political sphere. “The Mur- 
ray-O’Hairs,” says a move- 
ment observer, “were facto- 
ries of rancor.” Almost from its 
inception, American Atheists spawned 
splinter groups, usually led by people Mada- 
lyn had wooed, employed and finally alien- 
ated, often viciously and profanely. “She 
went through people like popcorn,” says 
Anne Gaylor, who in 1978 became head of 
the Freedom from Religion Foundation, 
based in Madison, Wisconsin. “People real- 
ized, “We can do this on our own,” says 
Kerns. Madalyn, without irony, told offend- 
ers they had been “excommunicated.” 








The combination of 
many enemies, a flamboyant 
life-style and a nonprofit tax 
exemption inevitably result- 

ed in charges of impropriety 
similar to ones she launched 
against religious institutions. 
“Madalyn was sort of the Jim- 
my Swaggart of the move- 
ment,” says Gaylor’s daughter 
Annie Laurie Gaylor, who is ed- 
itor of Freethought Today. “I'm 
not implying criminal activity, 
but they were always bragging 
about silk suits and Cadillacs. At 
the same time the roof was al- 
ways leaking—and ‘Please send 
money.’” Madalyn, critics claim, 
like many charismatic move- 
ment leaders, had utterly lost the 
ability to distinguish between 
herself and her cause. San Diego 
attorney Roy Withers investigat- 
ed and repeatedly deposed the 
Murray-O’Hairs as part of a law- 
suit; he claims the cars and the 
house on Greystone were inappropriately 
paid for with corporation money. (Spike 
Tyson replies, “It's been disproven over 
and over again.”) 

By the early 1990s, the center had 
ceased to hold. Part of the problem was 
Jon. David Travis, an editorial, financial and 
clerical worker for the organization for 
three years, ending in August 1995, reports 
that Madalyn’s son, whom she had pressed 
on her fellow board members as 
her successor, didn’t “even know 
when to be polite.” Says Kerns: 
“He had no special training, nor a 
great number of social skills, as well 
as a speech impediment. He was at 
an extreme disadvantage, and he 
was aware that he'd been put in a 
position beyond his abilities to han- 
dle.” In time, he alienated the chap- 
ters so badly that they began to se- 


cede. Those that did not were 
dissolved by 1991. 
Meanwhile, the Internal Rev- 


enue Service was seeking $1.5 mil- 
lion in back taxes and penalties from 
Jon and Robin. (The amount would 
eventually drop to $36,787, atheist 
lawyers have said.) And there was the 
payback for Madalyn’s tendency to 
litigate. In September 1987, she sued 
for control of a California atheist or- 
ganization called Truth Seeker. (The 
bid failed.) Truth Seeker's furious 
owner countersued American Athe- 
ists under a federal racketeering law. 
The dispute eventually ate up more 
than $500,000 in legal fees; at one 
point Madalyn was so sure of losing 
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At the Via home, O'Hai 
but she still exhibited her old jocular spirit 


that she told an employee not to be sur- 
prised if he came to work one morning 
and found the building padlocked. Ap- 
peals in the American Atheists’ newsletter 
for member contributions became ever 
more plaintive and insistent, to no apparent 
avail. By 1993, drained of its operating 
funds, the organization dropped Madalyn’s 
radio show, discontinued its magazine and 
stopped holding conventions. Says Kerns, 
who had left the group by then: “The game 
was over.” 

The team at its center, however, was 
growing tighter than ever. Despite Mada- 
lyn’s retirement, she came in to work seven 
days a week. Jon was very much a presence, 
“this screaming madman running around 
the office, shouting obscenities about 
everyone and everything,” recalls former 
employee Travis. Robin, who had run the 
magazine and maintained a valuable li- 
brary of atheist books, was much quieter 
and reputedly much brighter, but capable 
of answering back in kind. During working 
hours, says American Atheists officer and 
longtime Murray-O’Hair friend Arnold Via, 
“they didn’t bother one another unless they 
wanted to get into another’s throats,” in 
which case, screaming fights ensued. In- 
evitably, however, they ate lunch together, 
dined together after work and returned to- 
gether to the big house on Greystone Drive. 
“They were three peas in a pod,” says Via, 
an occasional houseguest. “Jon had no girl- 
friend, and Robin had no 





was in delicate health, 











boyfriend, and Madalyn was 
too far gone to have anything.” 
At home, they would watch the 
news together before retiring. 
Their month-long excursions 
every other year, usually visiting 
atheist communities in other 
countries, were taken ensemble. 

And then they vanished to- 
gether. In mid-August 1995, 
just before they disappeared, 
the trio picnicked with Via at his 
home in Grottoes, Virginia. De- 
spite chronic medical problems, 
Madalyn seemed healthy. Says 
Via: “They were in wonderful 
spirits; Madalyn is a wonderful 
humorist.” The Murray-O’Hairs 
talked about searching the area 
for records of Madalyn’s ances- 
tors, and about possibly moving 
American Atheists to Richmond. 
Via snapped some Polaroids, and 
the trio returned to Austin. Then, 
on Aug. 28, says Travis, “I went to 
work and there was a letter taped 
to the door and it said, ‘We've been called out 
on an emergency basis, and we'll call you 
when we get back.’ And they haven't gotten 
back, and they haven't called.” 

Actually, they did call, for a while. Af- 
ter the disappearance, one of the first visi- 
tors to the house on Greystone was Tyson, 
who had been running the American Athe- 
ists’ One Healthy Project, a public-access 
TV show playing in 140 markets. According 
to current American Atheists president 
Ellen Johnson (Tyson refuses to talk about 
the disappearance because of pending liti- 
gation), Tyson discovered that the family 
“had left in the middle of preparing break- 
fast, very suddenly.” Soon, however, they 
were heard from: in calls with Johnson, 
Tyson and other American Atheists officers 
on Jon Murray's cell phone, the family, 
which had been expected to leave soon to 
picket the Pope in New York City, claimed 
to be on “business” in San Antonio, Texas. 
There followed an exchange of some half a 
dozen phone calls that can only be called 
surreal. “We were doing business,” says 
Johnson. “They were being very cagey. 
They were going to tell us when they got 
back what was going on. You couldn't get a 
straight answer. They were lying about a 
lot of things, that was obvious. I was 
screaming, “What the hell is going on, are 
you O.K.?’ And they're saying, ‘Just calm 
down. Everything’s O.K.’ Everything was 
not O.K. Robin was totally disturbed, you 
could hear it in the way she talked.” John- 
son talked to Madalyn herself only once: 
“T’ve talked to her for years. If you were to 
talk to your mother, you would know when 
something was wrong. Something terrible 
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Jon Murray became heir apparent after older 
brother William converted to Christianity 






had happened.” The last communication 
with the O’Hairs occurred at 4:30 p.m. on 
Sept. 28. After that, says Johnson, “they just 
turned the phone off.” 

Weeks passed, and then months. After a 
year, Robin's 1985 Porsche 944 was found in 
a parking lot at Austin’s Robert Mueller Mu- 
nicipal Airport, apparently abandoned at 
the time of the disappearance. In May 1996, 
when Phil Donahue wanted Madalyn to at- 
tend his final broadcast, his executive pro- 
ducer hired a private detective to find her, 
to no avail. But what really fired the imagi- 
nation of both the local and national press 


were the observations and surmises of | 


David Travis. Travis, a Vietnam “foxhole | 


atheist” who had lost his God while under 
enemy attack, had initially regarded the 
American Atheists’ pre-disappearance mon- 
etary woes as an occasion for solidarity: “It 
was like being outnumbered and under fire 
again, but by golly we were there,” he says. 
This outlook was shaken in March 1995, 
when, in the course of his work, he encoun- 
tered what seemed to him to be a New 
Zealand account bearing nearly $900,000. 
Travis was “extremely insulted” to discover 
the extra cash at a time when the organiza- 
tion was crying poor. After the O’Hairs’ van- 
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ishing act, he took his story (and the New 
Zealand account number) to the irs and the 
newspapers, at least one of which suggested 
it might be connected to the disappearance. 

For months, American Atheists’ officers 
belittled the idea. The money, they said, was 
simply the group’s “trust fund,” from whose 
interest American Atheists might one day be 
expected to pay operating expenses. Tyson 
told Time the notion that the Murray- 
O’Hairs had taken it with them into hiding 
was “absurd. We know where every bank 
account is. Every penny is accounted for.” 
By last December, however, the tune had 
changed: 1995 tax forms for the United Sec- 

ularists of America, one of American Athe- 
ists’ affiliated groups, stated, “The 
$612,000 shown as a decease [sic] in net as- 
sets ... represents the value of the United 
Secularists of America’s assets believed to 
be in the possession of Jon Murray, former 
Secretary. The whereabouts of Jon Murray 
and these assets have not been known since 
September 1995 and is not known to the or- 
ganization at this time.” Losses totaling 
$17,500 by two other O’Hair organizations 
were described the same way. Tyson and 
Johnson indicate that the missing funds 
were indeed from the New Zealand “trust 
fund,” which Johnson says was accessible 
only to Jon, Robin and herself. 

“Did America’s most famous atheist take 
the money and run?” asked one newspaper. 
“Is Madalyn Murray O’Hair... now enjoying 
a South Pacific exile?” Former colleagues 
confirmed that the O’Hairs had long consid- 
ered New Zealand a safe haven in case 
America got too inhospitable. In fact, Jon vis- 
ited in 1994 to inquire about the family’s 
moving. However, his host and ideological 
comrade, John S. Jones, claims that Jon nev- 


They disappeared from the 
house on Greystone Drive, with 
breakfast still on the stove, and 
were never seen again 


er applied for residency, and representatives 
of New Zealand's major areligious organiza- 
tions all deny an O’Hair presence. More- 
over, says American Atheists’ Johnson, “I 
have their passports right here on my desk.” 
In fact, nobody familiar with Madalyn’s de- 
votion to the cause—or her dedication to the 
spotlight—could remotely imagine her suc- 
cessfully going “underground” anywhere. 
Except perhaps literally. Madalyn suf- 
fered from chronic heart disease and dia- 
betes and, like many activist atheists, feared 
that at her demise, religious relatives might 
commandeer her body and give it a Christ- 
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ian burial (or, as Kerns remembers her 
putting it, “stick a crucifix up my a_”). 
Faced with a sudden health crisis, the ma- 
triarch could have arranged to die unmo- 
lested and given Jon and Robin permission 
to jump ship. Such a blessing might have 


been welcome. “Jon told me numerous | 


times that he was pretty fed up with the 
whole goddam thing,” says Via. “If he had 
the opportunity to steal a million and a half 
dollars or 2 million and thought he could 
get by with it, I think he would have got out 
of the organization.” 

In fact, the pot may have been richer. 
Rumors have long circu- 
lated that Madalyn had 
stowed away millions of 
dollars in foreign bank 
accounts. Elder son Bill 
Murray guesses “tens of 
millions.” He says that as 
long ago as 1978, Mada- 
lyn kept multiple secret 


accounts around the 
world, at least one of 
which contained hun- 


dreds of thousands of 
dollars (declared funds 
from estates in 1995 
came to a relatively pal- 
try $340,000). Withers, 
the Murray-O’Hairs’ le- 
gal inquisitor, supports 
the hidden-money theo- 
ry, volunteering that a 
Murray-O’Hair phone 
log that he had access to 
featured numbers of 
Swiss banks. 

Withers tends to- 
ward the darkest possible explanation of 
what happened: that “somebody did bad 
things to these people.” Theories based on 
mere familial conspiracy do not explain 
the Murray-O’Hairs’ sudden abandon- 
ment of the house, Robin’s car and their ca- 
nines. “They loved their home, and I want 
to tell you, man, they loved those dogs,” 
says Kerns. 

More ominous yet is a transaction re- 
ported last December in the Houston 
Chronicle. Days after the Murray-O’Hairs 
disappeared, a real estate agent named 
Mark Sparrow, responding to a newspaper 
ad, paid a man he met at a bar $15,000 for 
a 1988 Mercedes-Benz 300 SEL. The car 
turned out to be Jon Murray’s, but the man, 
who identified himself as Murray, turned 
out to be an impostor. Sparrow told TiME 
that after the transaction, the bogus Jon got 


into a car driven by a couple that fits the | 


general description of the real Jon and 


Robin. Nonetheless, some think that Jon’s | 


phone silence is permanent. “My brother 
had a tendency to fall for con games and 
) & 
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con artists,” says Bill Murray. With new- 
found wealth, “he may have been baited 
into something that he was unable to con- 
trol. I believe one or more of these folks is 
dead.” Spike Tyson, while holding all pos- 
sibilities open, notes laconically that 
“many people have been killed for a lot less 


| than $600,000.” 

Eventually, Tyson and his fellow Amer- 
ican Atheists officers may have to do better 
| than that. As Via points out, “somebody's 
not telling the truth about things some- 
where along the line,” and the people who 
should be most upset about that seem odd- 


Orin (“Spike” )Tyson with a portrait and bust of the missing founder of the 
American Atheists, at the group's headquarters in Austin, Texas 





ly calm. Last June, American Atheists 
opened for business again, but in 17 months 
it has not filed a report with police about the 
disappearing family, Says Travis about 
Johnson: “I can’t imagine anybody inherit- 
ing the presidency of an organization be- 
cause the previous president absconded 
with $630,000 and not filling outa police re- 
port.” Replies Tyson: “Maybe we should 
have, but we didn’t.” And then, “Hey, if 
they want to be lost, it’s their business.” 
Perhaps, but Bill Murray, who now 
runs a conservative, Christian-oriented PAC 
in Washington, is trying to make it his busi- 
ness. He filed a missing-persons report, and 
when he became dissatisfied with the 
Austin police's response, made a short- 
lived attempt to gain guardianship of his 
family’s estates. Two weeks ago he ap- 
pealed to Texas Governor George W. Bush 
to have the Texas Rangers take over the in- 
vestigation. Murray’s letter of request made 
some remarkable assertions—that someone 
is still cashing his mother’s Social Security 
and Veterans Administration checks, and 
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that someone is placing charges of about 
$1,000 a month on Robin’s American Ex- 
press Gold Card. Most damaging to the 
American Atheists, he claims that interest 
from the infamous New Zealand “trust 
fund,” from which they contend Jon re- 
moved the $629,500, is not listed on their 
tax returns. “It is my belief,” Murray adds 
darkly, “that funds were moved from ac- 
counts by an unknown person after the date 
they actually vanished.” Murray, who 
once described his mother’s actions as di- 
rected “from [the] fiery pit,” now speaks of 
seeking “closure” regarding the fate of his 
family. And in this he is 
not alone. 

Madalyn Murray 
O’Hair is no longer an 
essential national fig- 
ure—either to the public 
at large or to America’s 
closeted or activist athe- 
ists, most of whom long 
ago shifted their alle- 
giance to her successor 
organizations. But her ab- 
sence leaves what the the- 
ologically inclined might 
call a Madalyn-shaped 
hole at a building in 
Austin. There is an air of 
melancholy these days 
about the American Athe- 
ists general headquarters 
on a stretch of Cameron 
Road. Instead of a busi- 
ness name (the building 
is unmarked), the large 
sign above the fenced-in 
parking lot reads FOR 
SALE. American Atheists’ officers would 
like to leave Austin behind them. Inside, 
Spike Tyson, who, like former employee 
Travis, spent hard years in Vietnam, has 
moved his bayonet, miniature tanks and 
many medals into the office once occupied 
by Jon Murray. Tyson, who spends much of 
his time fending off Bill Murray's various 
claims, seems game, yet fatigued. He tries 
to make the case for the future. “We're 
more of a family now,” he says. “We don’t 
have a single charismatic person, a Mada- 
lyn O’Hair, but we've got a group that is 


| just as goddam good if not actually better ... 


We don’t have a big name, but the truth is, 
she didn’t have a big name either when she 
got going.” 

There is a certain hollowness to the 
words. Not far off lies Gallagher, a terrier 
who is the only remaining member of Mada- 
lyn’s cadre of nippy dogs. He too seems to 
have lost his bite. It is all he can do these days 
to wander mutely over and drape his head 
mournfully on a visitor's knee. —With reporting 
by Simon Robinson/Auckland 


















As his animated drawing 
sprang to life, 


Mike felt goofy enough 


to give character voices a try. 


The Disney Institute is Disneys newest 
vacation. With an incredible variety of exciting 
programs, every day can be yours to design. 
Choose experiences you've always wanted 
to try, and maybe some you haven't 


even thought of.. .yet 


Learn to talk like Donald Duck, 

or if you prefer, prepare 

duck a l’orange with a gourmet 
chef. From a relaxing massage 
to rock climbing. ..from golf 
clinics with a pro to professional 
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during the day. The evenings are 
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performances, film screenings and 
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Discover it all in this new resort 
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right on Walt Disney World" grounds- 
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Magic Kingdom’ Epcot” and 
Disney-MGM Studios. 
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or group reservation information 
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Life and Death on the Web 


TOOK THE SUBWAY DOWNTOWN RECENTLY TO THE GREAT LOFTS OF NEW YORK 

City’s Silicon Alley to make a condolence call. The infant Stim, a Website that 

was born here in May amid a tide of ain’t-the-Net-great hype, had just suc- 

cumbed, carried off by a corrective wave of antihype. I figured I'd pay my re- 
spects to the survivors. 

I found Mikki Halpin, Stim’s erstwhile editor, sitting among a double row of 
mauve, mostly vacant cubicles. Stim (named after William Gibson’s imaginary 
“digital drug”) was typical of the flood of ’zines that launched last year. It was silly 
and fun and new, and it took the kinds of risks you don’t take if you've already found 
a market. In the weeks preceding the Democratic National Convention, for in- 
stance, Stim’s political commentator was forbidden to read or listen to press ac- 
counts of the presidential race; he had to write his stuff cold. Then when the 
Dick Morris scandal broke, Halpin immediately dispatched the writer to find 
» and interview a prostitute. 
> “We wondered if maybe 
» hookers were untapped 
= sources of political gossip,” 
3 says Halpin. For the “securi- 
> ty issue,” one of Stim’s con- 
* tributors wanted to put on a 
bulletproof Kevlar vest and 
let a friend shoot him in the 
chest. (The experiment was 
scotched when the shooter 
chickened out.) 

Stim was a bold bid by 
Prodigy, the dowdy online 
service started by 
IBM and Sears, to 
break into the hot, 
youth-oriented Web- 
content business. 
Some $2 million was 
budgeted for the first year, paying the salaries of a dozen staff members. But when 
the first million was gone, with readership scant and no real revenue in sight, 
Prodigy decided to cut its losses. The company has given Halpin Stim’s name and 
the computer that housed it. A neighboring firm has donated some office space. 
But with nothing to pay its contributors, Halpin & Co. must resurrect the ’zine on 
little more than good wishes. As she says, “Operations such as processing invoices 
and ordering supplies will be greatly streamlined now that we have no money.” 

Stim’s tale is typical, if you're to believe the Wall Street Journal, which, co- 
incidentally, ran a front-page story the day Stim hit the skids pointing out that 
too many Web publishers were competing for too few ad dollars. Consequent- 
ly, lots of them began quitting. The cowards. 

Here’s my prediction: no Web publisher will make money this year or even, 
maybe, the next few. This is an infant medium; it needs time to find its way. A 
print magazine can take five years and many millions of dollars before turning a 
profit, and that’s in a proven market where people actually pay for content. We 
need courage if we’re going to create something wonderful. The New Yorker 
nearly died in 1925, the year it was born. Indeed, it did die for one day, before its 
patron reconsidered. The magazine at the time had a paltry circulation of 2,700— 
perhaps, as James Thurber once pointed out, because it started out so sophomoric 
and error prone. I’m not saying Stim could ever have grown into the New Yorker. 
Or maybe I am. The point is, we will probably never know. t 
























You can read the Netly News daily on the World Wide Web at netlynews.com 
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Flu Stopper 


A new compound is set for 
human testing this year 


UNNING NOSE. RAGING FEVER. 

Aching joints. Splitting headache. 

Are there any poor souls suffering 

from the flu this winter who haven't 
longed for a pill to make it all go away? Re- 
lief may be in sight. Researchers at Gilead 
Sciences, a pharmaceutical company in 
Foster City, California, reported last week 
in the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society that they have discovered a com- 
pound that can stop the influenza virus 
from spreading in animals. Tests on hu- 
mans are set for later this year. 

The new compound takes a novel ap- 
proach to the familiar flu virus. It targets an 
enzyme, called neuraminidase, that the vi- 
rus needs in order to scatter copies of itself 
throughout the body. This enzyme acts like 
a pair of molecular scissors that slices 
through the protective mucous linings of 
the nose and throat. After the virus infects 
the cells of the respiratory system and be- 
gins replicating, neuraminidase cuts the 
newly formed copies free to invade other 
cells. By blocking this enzyme, the new 
compound, dubbed GS 4104, prevents the 
infection from spreading. Other drug com- 
panies have tried targeting neuraminidase, 
but so far only Gilead has come up with a 
formula that can be taken in pill form. 

Don't toss out the chicken soup just 
yet, however. Researchers won't know for 
at least two years whether GS 4104 is 
safe and effective. They already know that 
it won’t work on the common cold, which 
is what half of “flu” sufferers really have. 
Even at that, the compound works best 
during the first 48 hours of infection— 
before most people even begin experienc- 
ing those running noses and raging fevers. 
That is why the scientists at Gilead predict 
that it will be better at keeping you from 
getting your neighbor's flu than treating 
your own. —By Christine Gorman 





Help. 


The average American child spends close to four hours a day planted in front of a 
television. Which is why CIGNA is happy to sponsor the PBS series “Adventures from 
the Book of Virtues.” Charming characters present classic, positive stories that 
help you guide your children through the kinds of lessons you actually want them 
to learn. Courage. Honesty. Responsibility. Make sure to check your local listings. 
After all, what better place to reach your children than right where they already are. 
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Intellectual Chain Gang 


Convicted of stealing his own ideas and notebooks, 
an idealistic young scientist sits in jail 


By LEON JAROFF 


ETR TABORSKY DOESN'T FIT THE PART 

of a hardened convict. Born into a 

Czech family that immigrated to the 

U.S. when he was six, he is articulate 
and soft-spoken, an idealistic 34-year-old 
science nerd who hopes someday to con- 
duct cancer research. He is also principled 
and somewhat stubborn—so stubborn, in 
fact, that the state of Florida put him on a 
chain gang last year, and now holds him in 
a minimum-security facility. 

His crime? In a case with widespread 
implications for universities increasingly 
dependent on corporate research grants, 
he was jailed for “stealing” his own note- 
books and ideas and then refusing a judge’s 
orders not to exploit them. He is fighting for 


what he believes are the intellectual prop- | 


erty rights of thousands of faculty members 
and graduate students. 

Taborsky’s Kafka-like ordeal began in 
1987, when as a student at the University of 
South Florida, he took an $8.50-an-hour 
lab-assistant job to help pay his tuition. He 
was assigned to a $20,000 project contract- 
ed by a subsidiary of Florida Progress, a lo- 
cal power company, to determine if bacte- 
ria can be used to extract ammonia from 
clinoptilolite, a clay used in filtering water. 
The clay, similar to Kitty Litter, absorbs 
ammonia from water and can be cleaned 
and used over and over. 

Unfortunately, the clay also absorbs 
calcium, and in the cleaning process used 
by the power company, the 
calcium forms a sludge that 
clogs the machinery. If bac- 
teria were used for the 
cleanup, the company rea- 
soned, only the ammonia 
would be extracted, and the 
problem would be solved. 

It soon became appar- 
ent, however, that the bac- 
terial approach wouldn't 
work, and the project was 
terminated. Taborsky’s supervisor, Profes- 
sor Robert Carnahan, assigned him to me- 
nial jobs in the lab and, because the Flori- 
da Progress grant had terminated, began 
paying him from other budgets. 

Still, Taborsky remained intrigued by 
the clinoptilolite challenge and continued 
tinkering with the clay after hours—even- 
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In the past six years, 
income from 
sponsored research 
at the University 

of South Florida has 
climbed fourfold, 

to $100 million 








DOING TIME: One day after he was ordered not to use or 
profit from his ideas, Taborsky defiantly filed for a patent 


tually stumbling onto what he thought | 


might be the answer. Ever inquisitive, he 
had been heating the clay and charting its 
behavior to determine how much its ab- 
sorption diminished with increasing tem- 
peratures. One day, while looking at his 
graphs, he discovered that above 1,500°F 
the clinoptilolite starts rejecting calcium. 

At that temperature, 
Taborsky concluded, the 
small pockets in the clay 
that absorb calcium close 
down while the ones that 
accept ammonia remain 
open. By spring 1988, he 
had gathered enough data 
to make his case to Carna- 
han and a Florida Progress 
representative, who told 
him that his idea could be 
“worth millions.” 

And what might his share be? Taborsky 
asked. “Nothing,” said Carnahan, explain- 
ing that under terms of the Florida 
Progress contract, the process he had de- 
veloped belonged to the company. But 
Carnahan proposed a consolation prize. If 
Taborsky would voluntarily turn the rights 


of his discovery over to Florida Progress, 
the company would offer him a staff job. 

Taborsky would not be bought. Taking 
his notebooks with him, he dropped out of 
school and delegated his newly wed wife 
Jennifer to field a barrage of frantic calls 
from Carnahan, who finally asked the uni- 
versity police to confiscate Taborsky’s 
notes. The university, con- 
; cerned that Taborsky’s re- 
> calcitrance might set a 
= precedent, filed criminal 
3 charges, accusing him of 
* grand theft of trade secrets. 
= Says Noreen Segrest, the 
school’s general counsel: “It 
is irrelevant to us who in- 
8 vented [the process]. We 
: own it.” 

The 1990 jury trial was, 
in Jennifer's view, a “mas- 


sacre.” “It was like a 
movie,” she says. “They 
butchered him on_ the 


stand.” Found guilty of 
theft—despite the fact that 
both the ideas and note- 
books were his—Taborsky 
was given a year’s suspend- 
ed sentence, a year under 
house arrest and 15 years’ 
probation. And, the judge 
ordained, he was forbidden 
to use or profit from his 
notes or his invention. 

Despite the court’s ad- 
monition, Taborsky on the 
very next day defiantly filed for a patent. 
Nine months later, having pored over 
Taborsky’s notebooks, Carnahan and a 
Florida Progress officer filed for the same 
patent. But the U.S. Patent Office in 1992 
granted two patents to Taborsky. Infuriat- 
ed, the university appealed to the district 
court judge, who ordered Taborsky to as- 
sign his patents to the university or be sent 
to prison. When Taborsky balked, he was 
sentenced to 3% years. Jennifer, exhausted 
by the legal battles, left him. “I decided 
that the case was more important than our 
marriage,” says Taborsky. 

Finally, last year, his appeal to a higher 
court turned down, Taborsky was sent to a 
minimum-security facility, where for two 
months he was kept in shackles, clearing 
brush. Now scheduled for release in April, 
he has refused an offer of a pardon by 
Florida Governor Lawton Chiles. Accept- 
ing the offer, he says, would mean admit- 
ting he is guilty, and he is confident that he 
will eventually be vindicated. Despite his 
travails, he says, “I’m seeking justice and 
seeking the truth. I believe in the system of 
justice in the United States.” —Reported by 
William Dowell/Tampa 
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Rogue road builders are 
scarring a wilderness in 
Utah, rushing to mark 
the pristine land before 
Washington can turn it 
into a monument 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


EN RAIT IS ON A ROAD TO NO- 
where, and he’s none too happy 
about it. Jouncing along in a Jeep 
Cherokee through the Southwest 
wilderness, he points with dis- 
gust at the freshly dug track he’s 
following. It meanders into a streambed, 
emerges from the other side and then stops 
abruptly. In just one afternoon Rait, an en- 
vironmentalist with the Southern Utah 
Wilderness Alliance, will find several more 
such dead-end trails, ranging from a mere 
quarter mile to a few miles long. Not one of 
them goes anywhere at all. “They're cut- 
ting roads all over the place out here,” he 
says wearily. 

These desert detours may not look like 
much, but they pass through the brand-new 
Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monu- 
ment in southern Utah—a 1.7 million-acre 
tract that many consider the most beautiful 
spot in the U.S. The trails that crisscross it 
are scars from the latest tactic in one of the 
region's most bitter land wars. 

The battle began in earnest during the 
fall presidential campaign, when Bill Clin- 
ton headed west and ceremonially con- 
ferred monument status on this huge 
stretch of Utah real estate. Tourists and lo- 
cals could continue to use the area for 
hunting, camping and grazing, he said. But 
he wanted disfiguring activities like min- 
ing forbidden. 

Thanks for nothing, say many people in 
Utah. “This is the most arrogant gesture I 
have seen in my life,” says Bill Howell, ex- 
ecutive director of the Utah Association of 
Local Governments. In the town of Kanab, 
just outside the monument, shops and 
schools closed in protest, and residents re- 
leased black balloons into the air. Local 
artists were more blunt: a popular cartoon 
circulating for a time pictured the Presi- 
dent mutely mooning the state of Utah. 

The problem, as the people of Utah see 
it, is that the unspoiled land being placed 
under the federal bell jar is not just any un- 
spoiled land. Locked in its rocks are as 
much as 62 billion tons of coal, 2 trillion 
cu. ft. of natural gas and 2 billion bbl. of 
oil—resources that could be worth billions 
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of dollars and hundreds of jobs. So Utah, 
which has been scrapping with the Feder- 
al Government since statehood, is fighting 
back. Lawmakers are contemplating vari- 
ous legislative counterattacks, including 
enacting laws that guarantee continued ac- 
cess to the land, reducing the boundaries of 
the disputed plot and, if all else fails, 
prohibiting the kind of unilateral action 
that allowed the President to sequester it in 
the first place. 

Back home, Utahns have been trying to 
drive their road graders through a loophole 
that exempts land from some federal pro- 
tection if there is sufficient development 
to indicate the land is being put to use. 
They are thus taking to the wilderness 
and cutting roads across the protected 
acres before the government completes its 
formal three-year assess- 
ment of how the monument 
should be managed. Every 
mile they mark could be a 
mile unfettered. 

If there’s one thing both 
sides agree on, it’s that the 
land is worth fighting over. 
The Grand Staircase began 
forming 250 million years 
ago as colliding land masses 
lifted the Colorado Plateau 
while rivers carved into it. 
The result is a series of gi- 
gantic “steps,” each more 
than 900 ft. tall and named 
after the characteristic color 
of its rocks: Pink Cliffs, 
Gray Cliffs, White Cliffs, 
Vermilion Cliffs. The monu- § 
ment’s center is so remote : 
that ambient noise can drop * 
below the threshold of human hearing. 

Despite the otherworldly beauty of the 
place, President Clinton’s decision to single 
it out for protection fell like a hammer blow 
in Utah. Segments of the local economy 
were already faltering, and with the ranch- 
ing and logging industries falling on hard 
times, mining always seemed like a 
promising alternative. The coal from just 
one site in the monument could earn the 
state $3 billion. An additional $1 billion 
would flow into Utah’s education system 
under a century-old provision that re- 
quires the state to use a percentage of all 
revenue from public lands to build and 
maintain schools. 

Putting these riches beyond reach 
amounts to a “felonious assault” on Utah 
students, says Phyllis Sorenson, president 
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of the state’s education association. Ac- | 


cording to environmentalists, however, 
that is the only way to protect the land. Coal 
mining requires not just mines but also re- 
lated aboveground structures, such as office 


buildings and parking lots. In addition, coal | 
mined at the Grand Staircase would have 
to be hauled to the nearest port—in this case 
Los Angeles—in as many as 400 truckloads 
a day over highways that in some cases do 
not yet exist. Building such a modern-day 
Silk Road might cost up to $100 million. 
Of course that outlay seems insignifi- 
cant compared with $4 billion in coal rev- 
enues, but whether even so princely a sum 
is a fair price for Utah’s mineral riches is 
uncertain. The developer that was closest 
to signing a mining agreement before Clin- 
ton’s announcement—and the one with 
whom Utahns still want to cut a deal—is the 
Andalex mining company. Recently, 
though, the Southern Utah Wilderness Al- 
liance and other environmental groups 
have publicized the fact that Andalex is 





based in the Netherlands. The net profits 
from any dig—beyond the $4 billion— 
would thus not even remain in the U.S., 
never mind Utah. The coal itself would 
also be headed overseas, mostly to the Pa- 
cific Rim. 

The Clinton Administration, citing 
these revelations, remains committed to 
protecting the disputed land. It promises 
to compensate local mining interests by 
swapping federal lands of equal value for 
those that lie within the monument. Utah 
Senator Bob Bennett sniffs at this, insisting 
that there is no land of equal value. Bennett 
is also unimpressed with Clinton’s promise 
that all the current uses of the region, ex- | 
cept mining, would be unchanged by its 
new status. The Senator wants that pledge 
written into law. “We'll see how sincere 
they are,” he says. 

Many in Utah are similarly unper- 
suaded by the suggestion that they will 
benefit from an increase in free-spending 
tourists. Rancher Dell LeFevre, whose 
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NO SALE: Rancher Dell LeFevre 
owns land inside the Grand 
Staircase-Escalante monument. 
He won't sell it at any price 





land is surrounded by the monument, was 
told by an entrepreneur that he could get 
$5 million if he sold his spread to a devel- 
oper. “I don’t give a damn if they offer me 
$10 million,” he asserts. “I just want to be 
a cowboy.” 

Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt has 
taken pains to respond to sentiments like 
this. Last month Interior officials flew to 
Utah to begin consulting with the Governor 
and other officials on how to protect both 
the monument and the local economy. 
Such joint planning has rarely been tried 
before in land-use disputes, and Babbitt 
has high hopes for it. “This is a brand-new 
model,” he says. “We want to live together 
out there.” 

But many Utahns have no interest in 
cohabiting with the Federal Government, 
and for them the most effective means of 
protesting the monument remains road 
building. The more dirt lanes that vein the 
area, the more probable it be- 
comes that at least those min- 
imally developed patches will 
no longer qualify as wilder- 
ness. Though mining would 
still be forbidden  every- 
where, these nonwilderness 
tracts would be subject to re- 
duced government scrutiny. 
Counties and towns, aware 
that development on the land 
is already restricted, insist 
they are not building new 
roads but “brightening up” 
existing ones—a murky term 
at best. 

Environmentalists have 
been trying to block this rash 
of public works since Septem- 
ber, and in November they won a victory 
when a federal judge ordered counties to 
give the Bureau of Land Management in 
Washington 48 hours’ notice of any sched- 
uled roadwork before the land-grading 
equipment actually rolls. In theory this 
would buy officials time to assess whether 
the planned development falls within the 
law. In practice, however, no one pretends 
that federal agents can effectively police 1.7 
million acres of wilderness, and many sus- 
pect that the court ruling is being flouted. 

For now, no easy solutions are in sight. 
If the House and Senate remain as partisan 
as they've been in recent years, no congres- 
sional compromise is likely. Unless the 
courts follow up with a final injunction—a 
ruling environmentalists are pursuing—the 
fate of the Grand Staircase-Escalante Na- 
tional Monument may be determined not by 
legal action but by a group of ad hoc highway 
crews, tying up a package of land twice the 
size of Rhode Island with ribbons of 
roadway. —Reported by Dick Thompson/Kanab 
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JEDPS MASTER 


Writer-director Lucas in 
1977 thought the film was 
a dicey proposition 








By BRUCE HANDY MARIN COUNTY 


CCORDING TO ONE PERSON WHO 
helped work on it, the most fa- 
mous opening title in film history 
nearly began “A long, long time 
ago in a galaxy far away ...” Not 








that that’s so different from “A 
long time ago in a galaxy far, far away ...” 
It’s just that Star Wars has become such a 
cultural given that it almost seems as if the 
film had been channeled from the pop 


like 


ether fully formed and perfect, 
melody entering Paul McCart- 
ney’s head. With all the hoopla 
surrounding the 
its easy to torget just 
how dicey a proposition Star 
when it 
2.104 
screens around the 
country, as it did last 
week, but on only 35 

























current re 


release, 


Wars was in 1977 


opened not on 


which itself suggests an 

entirely different era of 
movieg No one 
ciated with the film expect 
ed it to be a hit 
writer-director George 
thought it 
general public,” 


Jong asso- 
not even 
Lu 
cas I was too 
wacky for the 
he claims today. “I just said 

‘Well, I've had big hit 
=[with American Graffiti], and 
I'm happy. And I'm going to do 


this kind of crazy thing, and it'll 


be fun, and that will be 
that.” Ei 


Ot 


my 


course as 


pretty 


riME 


With Star Wars, George Lucas played to our fantasies; 
now, as the new version is released, he reveals his 


FEBR 


old enough to read this 
knows, that wasn’t just that. Despite a 
comparative lack of hype, even by 1977’s 
standards, Star Wars was an instant line- 
around-the-block raking in 
then unprecedented repeat business to 
the highest-grossing film of all 
time (until it was knocked off the pedestal 
by E.T. five Star Wars 
launched an armada of ancillary merchan- 
dise that has far outstripped the actual film 
and its sequels in revenues (roughly $4 bil 
lion, vs. a mere $1.3 billion) 

Which isn’t to underplay the movie's 
aesthetic triumph. With its unprecedent- 
and styl 
pseudomythic 


much anyone 


sensation, 
become 


years later) also 


ed blend of narrative innocence 
istic 
solemnity and high-tech kick, of abject 
weirdness and cunning familiarity 
Star Wars helped set the standard 
for what 


sophistication ot 


a modern com- 
mercial movie can be at 
ae ws * % its best (ingenious, ki- 
netic, 
Unfortunately it also 
provided a tem 
plate with which 
countless imita- 


exhilarating) 


tors have since 


shown what a 

com 
mercial movie 
can be at its 
dreariest (mind 
numbing, me- 
chanical, point- 
assault- 


modern 


lessly 
ive). For good 
or evil, Star 
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Wars has been to the past two decades of 
American moviemaking what Ronald Rea 
gan was to the past two decades of Amer 
ican politics: defining, unavoidable, but 
hard, in the end, for even detractors to hate 

Certainly no other movie has ever 
been rereleased with the kind of fanfare 
that 20th Century Fox and Lucasfilm Ltd 
have drummed up for Star Wars’ re 
appearance in theaters a few months in 
advance of its 20th anniversary (notice 
you didn’t see Vertigo cups at Taco Bell on 
the occasion of that film’s rerelease last 
year). Not only has Star Wars had its neg- 
ative restored and its sound track digital- 
ly remastered—the 
events for such updating 
have also been added 
spruced up and new elements worked 
into old footage to take advantage of 20 
years’ worth of progress in the effects 
trade. Similarly enhanced “special edi- 
tions” of The Empire Strikes Back and Re 
turn of the Jedi will blow into theaters se 


normal 
but outtakes 


original scenes 


course of 


quentially over the next few weeks, freed 
for the 


from the cinematic coffin of home video 


first time in more than a decade 


Besides helping to wring a few more dol- 
lars out of the old movies, the refurbish 
ment has also served as pre-preproduc 
Star Wars movie that is 
scheduled to start shooting this fall for a 
1999 release, the first of the long-awaited 


trilogy of prequels to the extant films 


tion for a new 


Is it just a happy coincidence that re- 
newed enthusiasm for Star Wars has been 
steadily the 
That's what the skillful imagemakers at 
Lucasfilm claim. The renaissance began 
in 199] with the publication of Heir to the 
Empire, an original Star Wars 


growing past few years? 


novel con- 
tinuing the adventures of Luke Skywalker 
and company; it spent a total of 29 weeks 
on various New York Times best-seller 
lists. Like a trip wire on the zeitgeist, the 
novel provided the first glimmer of the 
public’s fresh hunger for a franchise that 
had largely lain dormant since the mid- 








STILL EVIL, STILL RUDE 


Darth Vader confronts Princess Leia, 
whose dopey hairstyles have not been 
tweaked for the special editions 





"80s. Indeed, Lucasfilm had pretty much 
stopped licensing Star Wars merchan 
dise, although that quickly turned around 
1991 


produc ts have 


hundreds of new Star Wars 
entered the market, from 
the usual action figures and trading cards 


since 


to video games and high-end items like 
lithographs based on original produc tion 
art or a 6-ft.-tall storm trooper (“made of 
pristine fiber glass” and available for only 
$4,995). As Star Wars Insider, an official 
fan-club publication There is 
more nifty stuff to buy [than ever before 


puts it: 


if that’s how you choose 
Wars 
keting agreement with PepsiCo, and Star 
potent a 


to express Star 
ness.” Throw in a $2 billion mar- 
Wars-ness is arguably more 


force than ever before. 











An Even Longer Time Ago... 


EORGE TRIES TO KEEP US CALM IN PRODUCTION MEETINGS, BUT THE 
scope of this thing is a breakthrough in and of itself,” says Jim Mor- 

ris, president of George Lucas’ Industrial Light & Magic special- 
firm, He’s talking about the first of the Star Wars prequels, 

which will begin shooting this fall with Lucas himself as director (no one | 
has yet been cast). The plan, Morris says, is to make unprecedented use 
of digital filmmaking 








technology. Not only : 
will there be comput- g 
er-generated charac- H 


ters, but there will also 
be digital environ- 
ments, props, cOs- 
tumes. Lucas says he’s 
aiming for a more epic, 
David Lean-like look 
in the new movies. |) fl 
Morris talks about ale : 
weaving a richer “ta- Planet Coruscant: production art from the prequel 
pestry.” A new scene created for the rerelease of Return of the Jedi, a stun- 
ning shot of a skyscrapered alien cityscape teeming with crowds like those 
in Times Square on New Year’s Eve, is a taste of what they’re talking about. 

The prequels explain how young Anakin Skywalker succumbs to the 
Dark Side and becomes Darth Vader. “They're much more down,” says Lu- 
cas. “Commercial logic would say, Don’t do that.” Uh-huh. Movie studios are 
nevertheless panting for the right to release the Lucas-financed films. But that 
question won't be decided until the last minute. —B.H. 











In person, Lucas turns out to be nei- Probably all three. He cites the non- 





Given all that, it’s easy to lose sight of 
the fact that this phenomenon sprang 
from the imagination of a single man 
(even Walt Disney needed help from the 
Brothers Grimm). Lucas’ offices, as well 
as many of his filmmaking facilities, are 
located on Skywalker Ranch, 3,000 most- 
ly pristine acres in the farther reaches of 
Marin County, 425 miles north of Holly- 
wood. Given the comparative remoteness 
and Lucas’ image in the press as an elusive 
personality, not to mention the reverential 
way in which his colleagues and employ- 
ees often speak about him (one hears a lot 


ther bald nor insane nor T.S. Eliot-quot- 
ing. Instead he is low-key and unpreten- 
tious, a serious but not uncheerful man 
who seems used to having things his way, 
in a manner probably not unlike a lot of 
other millionaire Northern California en- 
trepreneurs (though at 52 he is something 
of an elder statesman). His ranch’s high- 
tech facilities are disguised by tidy vine- 
yards and lovingly detailed re-creations of 
turn-of-the-century Northern California 
architecture: even the luxe employee gym 
in this better class of Disney World has 
Arts and Crafts-like lighting fixtures. 
Clearly this is the domain of a man with a 
strong vision, one for which he has just as 
clearly been remunerated many times 
over, so it’s hard to know precisely 
what to think when he claims, “I’m 









narrative, almost abstract films he made as 
a student at the University of Southern 
California 30 years ago as touchstones for 
the kinds of films he'd really like to 
make—pure cinema—and plans to make 
once he’s done with what he calls “this 
theatrical thing” or “this theatrical im- 
mersion.” That's a reference to his 25-year 
career as a commercial filmmaker, which 
he makes sound as if it were merely a 
phase he’s going through, like a teenage 
girl shoplifting nail polish. Some phase: 
after writing and directing Star Wars, 
which was his third feature and one he has 
described as unusually drain- 
ing to make, Lucas stepped 
back to take an execu- 


tive producer's 
role—albeit an 
unusually hands- 


| just working on the fringes here in 
San Francisco of what is aestheti- 
cally acceptable.” Is he joking, 
fighting old battles, or indulging 
| in a bit of wishful thinking? 


THE NEW GIW\. 


A computer-made . 
character who has been 
dropped into Jedi 


on one—for Star? 
Wars’ almost as suc-= 
cessful sequels. He? 
did the same for the = 
Indiana Jones trilo-= | 
gy. All told, he’s re-> | 
sponsible for four of} 
the 20 highest-gross-= 
ing movies in film= 
history. Not that all? 








of talk about what “George likes” and 
what “George wants” and how one must 
go about achieving “George's vision”), a 
melodramatic visitor might be forgiven 
for imagining himself as Martin Sheen 
traveling upriver in search of Marlon 
Brando in Apocalypse Now (a film, by the 
way, that Lucas originally developed, and 
that he intended to direct before ceding it 
to Francis Coppola). 
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Top, a frame from the original movie. Accordirig to 

producer McCallum, “This was a scene George was 
deepjy embarrassed about. It's dull. It’s not populated. But we needed it because 
it’s an establishing shot.” Middle, a trial run with a model for a new digital creature, 
a Ronto. Bottom, the special-edition version. The human extra has been moved; the *« 
Ronto and some Jawas have been added; and the background is built up. “We spent 
three months on this,” says McCallum. “But it’s fun now. It’s more eccentric” 





his films have been smashes: Lucasfilm | ducer of the Star Wars special editions as 


was responsible for the infamous Howard 
the Duck, as well as the more recent and 
not quite as spectacularly awful Radio- 
land Murders, a postmodern screwball 
that Lucas describes as “an experiment in 
really fast-paced comedy. It failed,” he 
readily admits. “But I like doing that—I 
like pushing the language of film to see 
where the limits are.” 

“George is actually quite a small film- 
maker,” insists Rick McCallum, the pro- 





well as the prequels. “I think he’s been 
kind of embarrassed by the huge success 
of both Indiana Jones and Star Wars.” If 
so, he’s an ingrate. Back in 1977, he used 
the clout he had gained from American 
Graffiti’s unexpected success to renegoti- 
ate his contract with Fox for directing Star 
Wars—not for more money but for exclu- 
sive rights to sequels and licensing, evi- 
dence that he must have had some faith in 
the movie. And since licensing in the mid- 
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| °70s wasn’t the huge profit center for stu- 








dios it is today—Star Wars helped create 
that too—Lucas’ deal was arguably even 
more farsighted than the resulting film. 
Today he is as much a businessman as he 
is a filmmaker: his shrewd skill in re- 
investing his profits (among other things, 


3] he owns Industrial Light & Magic, the 
| premier special-effects house, and Lucas- 


Arts, one of the nation’s top four CD-ROM 
makers) has enabled him to become sole 
owner of what is essentially his own mini- 
studio. “I think what drives him as a busi- 
nessman is control,” says McCallum. 
“Control over his work. That’s primary.” 
His company’s orchestration of the 
special editions has been sublime. Early 
projections for Star Wars have it doing 
record-breaking business for a rerelease 
possibly taking in as much as $30 million 
for the first three days. The original plan 
had been to celebrate the 20th anniver- 
sary simply by showing Star Wars in a few 
cities around the country in the style of an 
old-fashioned road show. But once Lucas 
saw how much work was going to be in- 
volved in restoring the film’s deteriorated 
negative (it’s not just movies from Holly- 
wood’s Golden Age that suffer from this 
problem), he decided, he says, to seize the 
opportunity—along with $15 million 
worth of financing for the whole trilogy, 
mostly from Fox—to go in and touch up 
sloppy special-effects shots that had al- 
ways bothered him. “I was tired of people 
saying, “What do you think of the movie?’ 


| and I'd say, ‘Well, I was unhappy with the 


final result, because I only achieved 50% 
or 60% of what I wanted and I wish it 
would be better.’ And everybody would 
look at me funny and say, ‘What do you 
mean? It was successful.’ But every time I 
saw it, I'd think, “Oh God, that’s so awful, 
I can’t watch this.’” 

The opportunity to rework the film 
has maybe soothed some of that old pain. 
Outdated special-effects shots have been 
tidied up. (Lucas complains in particular 
about a “fuzzy Vaseline blob” beneath 
Luke Skywalker’s land _ speeder.) 
Computer-generated creatures (Rontos 
and Jawas and such) were added to the 
backgrounds of previously static scenes. 
Extra spaceships with keener moves now 
flesh out some of the climactic battle 
scenes. A scene has been restored be- 
tween Han Solo and the reptilian loan 
shark Jabba the Hutt that was discarded 
when Lucas couldn’t figure out a satisfac- 
tory way to concoct Jabba (he finally ap- 
peared as a mammoth rubbery puppet in 
Return of the Jedi; he’s computer generat- 
ed here). “One thing leads to another,” 
says Lucas. “You paint part of the house, 
and then you say, ‘Well, gee, this room 





looks great, but now the rest of the house 
doesn’t look so great.’” One of the tricki- 
est aspects of the process was getting the 
new shots to fit with 20-year-old images 
and film stock. “We had to degrade them 
a little bit in terms of the resolution,” 
Lucas explains. “Most of the shots that 
we're talking about, which are the space 
battle shots at the end of the movie, were 
actually done on a Macintosh, the kind of 


thing that almost anybody can do.” All | 


told, about a third of the first movie’s spe- 
cial-effects shots were worked on, pro- 
ducing roughly 4% minutes of new 


footage—or at least “new” in the sense | 


that Free as a Bird was a new Beatles 
song. 

To eyes less keen than Lucas’, the 
changes may appear to be more of a mar- 
keting tool than a genuinely significant 
embellishment of what was still a perfect- 
ly enjoyable film. Lucas now claims to be 
happy with “about 80%” of 
Star Wars—and annoyed with 
purists who resent his mucking 
about with a classic. After all, 
Star Wars is his movie. “The 
only thing I joke about now is it 
would be fun—and we can’t do 
this for another 10 years or so— 
to go back and digitize the en- 
tire movie and clean it up. But 
that’s such a subtle, subtle 
thing.” Perhaps then he'll be 
able to do something about 
Mark Hamill’s Shaun 
sidy-esque haircut, not to 
mention the doughnuts on the 
side of Carrie Fisher's head. 

Back in 1977, long before politicians 
made careers out of demagoguing the is- 
sue of Hollywood's supposed lack of “fam- 
ily values,” Lucas said his “main reason” 
for making Star Wars “was to give young 
people an honest, wholesome fantasy life, 
the kind my generation had.” Today, as a 


Cas- 






divorced father of three children (two of | 


whom he adopted on his own), Lucas 
takes seriously the notion that entertainers 
have an obligation to promote positive 
moral values in their work. He talks 
earnestly about what artists “teach” with 
their creations—and with a little prodding 
he even criticizes himself for the scene 
played for laughs in Raiders of the Lost 
Ark where Indiana Jones drops his bull- 
whip and casually guns down an Arab 
swordsman. In fact, one of the changes to 
Star Wars modifies a gratuitously violent 
encounter in the cantina scene during 
which Han Solo shoots one of his credi- 
tors, a green anteater-like thing named 
Greedo. In the new version it’s made 
clear, thanks to an added blaster shot that 
ricochets around the room, that Greedo 














Our Critic Rides a Time Machine 


N JUNE 3, 1977, I OFFICIALLY GOT OLD. JUST BACK FROM THE CANNES FILM 
Festival, I'd been told by my editors at New Times magazine to catch up 
with Star Wars, which had opened to phenomenal business. And from 
the moment of the opening crawl, I was baffled. All these dense factoids 
about Galactic ires and Death Stars—it was like some nightmare of a pop 
quiz in a course I hadn’t taken. The sets were Formica, the characters card- 
board; the tale had drive but no depth, a tour at warp speed through an anti- 
septic landscape. I admired George Lucas’ attention to detail, his Tolkien-like 
industry in creating a host of alien life-forms, but I remained unmoved. Peer- 
ing at Star Wars through the telescope of my disinterest, I made this fearless 
box-office prediction: “The movie's ‘legs’ will prove as vulnerable as C-3PO’s.” 

That was eons ago, in pop-cultural terms. Records were still on vinyl; cps, 
vers, video games and home computers were barely dreamed of; and films 
were shown in theaters or, years later, on broadcast TV. Before Star Wars, a 
blockbuster movie was one that everybody, of every age, wanted to see once. 
The big hits of the ’70s—Airport, Love Story, The Godfather, The Sting, Jaws— 
were broad based, reflecting the audience’s demographic democracy. Star 

; Wars devised a novel equation: 
here was a film every teenage 
. H boy wanted to see a dozen 

times. Lucas spoke, from his 
= bionic heart, to the American 
* boy’s love for shiny gadgets, 
spiffy uniforms, authoritative- 
sounding technotalk and a hot 
rod that shoots really cool laser 
blasts. The film certified a new 
wisdom: megamovies were now 
the province of the young male. 

Twenty years later, much 
has changed, including Star 
Wars—not the few minutes of 
e noodling by Lucas and his effects 

, mavens but the way we look at 

Boys with toys: 0.K., one was a Wookie, but tho film, Nothing ages so quickly 

Chewbacca and Solo were kids playing tough as yesterday's vision of the fu- 

ture, or of the technologically advanced past that Lucas imagined. Today we 

can wallow in the film’s sleek retro-kitsch; even the opening logo has acquired 

the classic blockiness of a '56 DeSoto. One can find endearment in the lame 

of C-3PO, in Carrie Fisher's bagel-like hairdo, in the whining and 

of the lead characters, in the varying pronunciations of Obi-Wan 

Kenobi and the planet Alderaan. The invocation to “trust your feelings” seems 

a woozy echo of the’67 Summer of Love, not the 77 summer of Wars, but Alec 

Guinness carries himself with the majesty of a Jedi knight and an acting peer. 

The climactic dogfight, copied in a quillion arcade games, has thrust and logic; 
it’s the clearest, most potent narrative section of the movie. 

By the end, with starsurfer Luke and antihero Han Solo and all the 
pudgy, pasty-faced rebel pilots finally functioning as a team, Star Wars has 
declared its intention: to be a celebration of communal subversiveness. The 
Jedi Force is itself a kind of cosmic team spirit. So it’s appropriate that the 
movie come back into theaters to give kids of all ages the communal kick of 
a big-screen experience. Some early viewers have applauded the new mate- 
rial; others (the true believers) have booed it. But all cheer when the Millen- 
nium Falcon zaps into hyperspace; it is a video game a thousand people can 
play at once, and a time machine into movie memory. Who wouldn't enjoy 
being in a huge theater with a familiar friend from long ago and far, far away? 

In 1997 I’m still old. The Star Wars generation is middle-aged. But Lucas’ 
epic has got younger. Innocence will do that toa movie. | —By Richard Corliss 
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fired first and that Han killed him in self- 
defense—perhaps a small victory for 
Hollywood's moral scourges, but a victo- 
ry nonetheless. 

But despite his evident sincerity 
about his work, Lucas strikes an oddly 
dispassionate tone when asked about the 
content of his movies, or why he thinks 
Star Wars endures so splendidly. “The 
only thing I can think of is the fact 
that it’s based on ideas and themes 
that have been around for two to 
three thousand years when you get 
down to it.” Storytelling does not, 
apparently, come easy to Lucas; he 
says it has been more of a learned, 
or willed, talent (critics might say 
that shows in Star Wars’ comic- 
book derivativeness). After an ini- 
tial burst of inspiration, writing the 
screenplay for Star Wars became 
an almost “academic” exercise in 
refashioning ancient myths for 
modern audiences (at the time—no 
surprise—he was reading a lot of 
Joseph Campbell). In this vein, Lu- 
cas’ most memorable invention was 
his notion of the Force—“an energy 
field created by all living things,” as 
Obi-Wan Kenobi puts it, “It's a dis- 
tillation of a lot of mythological re- 
ligious teachings,” Lucas says. “Not 
that I’m promoting a particular 
idea or anything. I believe in God, 
and I guess that’s reflected in the 
movie, but that’s about as far as it 
goes.” A Judeo-Christian God? “I 
wouldn’t go that far. My spiritual 
perspective, I think, is broader than 
the Judeo-Christian. But I hate to 
get into putting a label on it, be- 
cause I think what I feel hasn't been 
labeled yet, at least not to my 
knowledge.” 

As the prequels will make even 
more clear by telling the story of 
Darth Vader’s youth and eventual 8 
fall to the Dark Side, Star Wars, like 
most religious texts, is ultimately a 
family saga. (The prequels end with | 
the birth of Vader’s son Luke, who 
fights and ultimately redeems him & 
by the end of the current trilogy.) ’ 
Which begs the question of Lucas’ rela- 
tionship with his own father, with whom 
he had a break when the budding direc- 
tor went off to Hollywood instead of en- 
listing in the family stationery store. 
(“George never listened to me. He was 
his mother’s pet,” George Lucas Sr. told 
TIME in 1983, eight years before his 
death. “George was hard to understand. 
He was always dreaming things up.”) 
Obviously, fighting with your father over 
career paths isn’t quite the same thing as 
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having him cut off your hand during a 
light saber duel, as happens to Luke in 
The Empire Strikes Back, but armchair 
analysis sees a connection—one that Lu- 
cas shrugs off. “There's a lot of pop psy- 
chology on Star Wars, believe me. Some 
of it is extremely amusing. But I haven’t 
found too much of it that’s relevant.” 
One thing that does get Lucas riled is 


_ Continues to work steadily if 


not quite so visibly; has 


recently been a guest on TV's 
Spider-Man and appeared on | 


a few CD-ROM games 
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Perfected part of droll, less- 


_ cute best friend in movies 
like When Harry Met Sally; 


known as “Elaine May of the 


'90s” for script doctoring 


-WAN KENOBI 


: Carried the Force into 


portrayal of spymaster in TV 
mini-series of John Le Carré 
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living outside London 
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Set to play yet another 
, Bogart part—this time a 
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criticism that dismisses Star Wars and | 
some of his other films as mere popcorn | 
| 





or adrenaline movies, thrilling and tech- 
nically adept but soulless. This line of 
thinking also lays blame at Lucas’ door 
for the even more soulless likes of The 
Rock, along with responsibility for the 
so-called blockbuster mentality that cur- 
rently plagues Hollywood. By way of a 
response, his publicists have even com- 
piled statistics showing that Hollywood's 
ratio of “art films” to “blockbuster-type” 
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. remake of The African Queen 


movies has actually increased since 1977. 

Not that Lucas is defensive. “I like 
things fast,” he says. “That’s the way I 
am, personally. But I still enjoy other 
kinds of movies a great deal. I like movies 
that are, you know—I like Last Year at 
Marienbad. It’s just that my talent runs 
in a different direction.” As for Star 
Wars: “If it was just an adrenaline-rush 
movie, it wouldn’t be here 20 years 
later. There are other things going 
on that are more complicated and 
psychologically satisfying. It’s like 
sex and love. Sex is a rush for a 
short period of time, and then it 
goes away. If you only have an 
adrenaline movie, then it’s more 
like having sex. Whereas if people 
are still interested and fondly 
thinking about your movie 20 years 
later, it was either the best sex they 
ever had in their life, or it’s roman- 
tic love, which means there is more 
to it than just the adrenaline rush. 
I don’t know if that’s a great quote, 
but anyway ...” 

During a photo shoot for this 
article, Lucas seems locked into a 
dour pose. “What are you so glum 
about?” the photographer kids 
him. “You've got the best toys in 
the world and a full head of hair.” 
And yet there does seem to be a 
certain burden to being George 
Lucas. His workdays, when he’s 
not at home writing the scripts for 
the prequels, seem murderously 
overscheduled. In his role as the 
sun at the center of the ever ex- 
panding Star Wars universe, he 
signs off on all the various new 
projects—“They ask me if they can 
do a book where Yoda tap-dances, 
and I say yes or no.” He claims he 
has no time to play the video 
games, and offers an abrupt “No 
comment” when asked if he reads 
the novels. Maybe he really is em- 
barrassed by the demands of his 
creation’s success. 

Lucas has always insisted he is 
a filmmaker first and foremost. 
And he does get passionate when 
talking about his craft, and his coming 
return to the director's chair for the first 
prequel (now that new film technology 
has made the job less onerous). “There 
was a cinematic innovation in the first 
Star Wars film that made people say, 
‘Gee, I'd never seen that before,” he 
says. “I have the opportunity to do that 
again with the prequels. The fun part for 
me is to say, “You want me to come back 
and do that for you? I can do that. I'll do 
it. Here.’” a 
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DOWN HOME IN L.A.: 
Success came from 
looking in the mirror 





Billy Bob . . . Olivier? 


No, Thornton. But with Sling Blade, the genial 
Arkansas actor shows his Oscar-worthy chops 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE MOVIES’ MOST MEMORABLE NEW 

face doesn’t belong to a gorgeous 

thing named Gwyneth or Liv. It 

isn’t all that pretty or even that new, 
seeing as its possessor, actor-auteur Billy 
Bob Thornton, is 41 and has been kicking 
around films for a decade. But those who 
have seen Thornton as Karl Childers in 
Sling Blade can't get that face out of their 
bad dreams. The skin is celibate smooth, 
the eyes clamped shut to keep the 
demons out, or in. And when the pursed 
mouth opens, it speaks, in a barrelly bass, 
of dreadful and Old Testament 
vengeance. Karl is a slow-witted killer 
he murdered his mother and her lover 
when he was 12—with the visage of a fall- 
en angel in private, permanent pain. 

The beautifully felt performance be- 
hind that face ought to earn Thornton, 
who also wrote and directed Sling Blade, 
an Oscar nomination or two next week. 
The tale of Karl’s return home after 25 
years in a mental hospital, and of the aw- 
ful temptations to repeat his crime, has al- 
ready turned the actor into Hollywood's 
guy du jour. Clint Eastwood, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Mel Gibson and Tom Cruise are 
vocal fans of the film, and Thornton’s fel- 
low Arkansan Bill Clinton is expected to 
screen it at the White House soon. A 


sins 





japish citation, just as it 


perennial supporting player, Thornton is 
now getting fat roles in A pictures: as Sean 
Penn’s nemesis in Oliver Stone’s U-Turn 
and as James Carville, more or less, in the 
Mike Nichols film Primary Colors. “He's a 
redneck artist,” says Nichols. “Like Nich- 
olson, Travolta and Whoopi Goldberg, he 
can play street characters with enormous 
intellect. He has a genius for connecting 
with people.” 

Not bad for a man who spent years in 
medium- and no-budget films (Remem- 
ber Chopper Chicks in Zombietown?), 
playing bad ole boys and inbred rubes 
with names like Coldface, Lightning 
and (twice!) Billy Bob. “I was nominat- 
ed by Joe Bob Briggs 
for a Drive-In Academy 
Award as ‘the whiny 
husband,” the actor 
says while lunching on 
“vittles” at a Wolfgang 
Puck café in Hollywood. 
“I didn’t win, but it was 
absolutely an honor to 
be nominated.” 

His name may have 
helped Thornton get that 


may have hurt his early 
chances for serious roles 
(“And the Oscar goes 
to—Billy Bob who?”). 
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SLING BLADE: With Lucas Black 


But that has been his name since his youth, 
in Malvern, Arkansas, where Dad was a 
basketball coach and Mom was a fortune 
teller with, Thornton says, true psychic 
powers. The lad was unusual even then, 
says his boyhood friend Tom Epperson. 
“My nickname for him was Silly Slob.” 

After various gigs as a musician, in- 
cluding drummer in a ZZ Top-knockoff 
band called Tres Hombres, Thornton fig- 
ured he and Epperson could strike it rich 
in New York City (that visit lasted all of 10 
hours) and then Los Angeles. Together 
they wrote Thornton’s eye-catching role 
as the white-trash murderer in One False 
Move. In this heralded heist film, shot in 
Arkansas in 1991, Thornton is never scari- 
er than when he smiles—the picture of 
boll-weevil evil. He’s good at that. “Billy 
can organize all the madmen inside him- 
self,” says John Ritter, the Three’s Compa- 
ny refugee who gets a career makeover as 
a gentle gay man in Sling Blade. “If Hor- 
ton Foote and David Lynch ran at each 
other at 100 m.p.h. and collided head on, 
the result would be someone like Billy 
Bob.” In his spare moments, Thornton 
got married. Four times. 

Karl, a poignant, complicated char- 
acter, came to Thornton on the set of a ca- 
ble movie, 1987's The Man Who Broke 
1,000 Chains. “It was hot,” he says, “and 
I had a conductor’s uniform on with a col- 
lar up to here. My part wasn’t going well 
because the director wanted me to over- 
act. At lunch I was thinking how everyone 
else on the set was a real actor and I was 
a nobody. I started making faces at myself 
in the mirror and started talking in that 
voice. I looked so goofy, I just went, 
Eeeewegh. Then I came up with the 
monologue, with the voice. I thought it 
was a pretty good character.” He per- 
formed the monologue as part of a one- 
man show, then filmed it as a short that he 
used to raise money for the feature. The 
full-length Sling Blade was made for 
$1 million. Last year Miramax Films 
. bought it for $10 million 
> and signed Thornton to 
a three-picture deal 

The Malvern kid is 
= Razorback royalty now, 
* but he’s shy of the Oscar 
talk. “I have a little of a 
small-town-guy inferi- 
ority complex,” he says, 
“so I think that kind of 
thing couldn’t happen 
to me.” Well, get used 
to the kudos, Billy Bob. 
You and Karl—the man 
and the face—deserve 
no less. —Reported by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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THE HOLOCAUST. Fi 
NOW SHE JUST ty 
NEEDS TO SURVIVE ? 
THE WAIT FOR oe 
HOME CARE. 





25% of all elderly women in 
America live in poverty. And ill- 
ness can debilitate even 
healthy pocketbook. Your Cail 
paign gift provides in-home s6r" 
vices for thousands of )our 
seniors here and around) the 
world. The UJA Federation Cam- 
paign is at the heart of a sacred 
Ol-\ stem nuel-imremeeilommcing-):)-inel- jel 
and care for our community 
around the world. Keep that 
trust. Make your increased gift 
today. At home, in Israel, and in 

) 60 countries, no gift touches 

| * =e lives. 





fen. For israel. Forever. 
http://www.uja.org 
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Birth of a 
New Soul 


Singer Erykah Badu 
wants to expand the 
boundaries of R. and B. 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


HEN SINGER-SONGWRITER ERY- 

kah Badu goes before an audi- 

ence, she observes a ritual to 

clear away any preperformance 
anxiety. “I light my candle onstage,” says 
Badu. “I create my calm where I am. I 
close my eyes, open them again, and I’m 
O.K.” Badu’s music is a lot like that. Her 
debut CD, Baduizm (Kedar Entertain- 
ment/Universal), draws from soul, jazz, 
blues and hip-hop—but instead of a 
chaotic swirl of sound, the result is a 
slow-burning, serene, meditative work. 
It will open some eyes. 

Badu, 25, is part of a promising trend 
in pop music. Along with other neo-soul 
performers like Maxwell, Groove Theory 
and Me’Shell NdegéOcello, she is creat 
ing music that expands the boundaries of 
conventional R. and B., with lyrics that 
explore social issues (as Marvin Gaye’s 
used to do), melodies that draw readily 
from jazz and blues, and wandering song 
structures that go beyond the standard 
verse-chorus-verse format. Hollywood 
has taken note. The sound track to the 
upcoming movie Love Jones (starring 
Larenz Tate) has a neo-soul 
theme. So far neo-soul hasn't 
demonstrated huge com- 
mercial appeal. However, 
through canny marketing, 
Badu’s CD, due out Feb. 11, 
has generated anticipatory 
buzz; and her first single, 
On é On, is already in the 
Top 40. “I'ma spiritual be- 
ing,” says Badu, “But I’m 
very much in touch with reality. I’m in 
touch with the business side of music. I 
know what it takes to be successful.” 

Badu, whose original name was Ery- 
kah Wright (she gave herself the surname 
in homage to scat music), was born and 
raised in Dallas (she now lives in Brooklyn, 
New York). She studied theater at Lou- 
isiana’s Grambling State University but 





STYLE AND SUBSTANCE: Her melodies are lush, but her lyrics often carry a message 


after deciding that “a degree is a piece of 
paper,” left to pursue a music career 
Kedar Massenburg, a 32-year-old record- 
company executive, heard Badu’s demo 
tape and offered to sign her to his fledgling 
label, Kedar Entertainment. Says Badu: “I 
had several offers, but I went with him be 
cause he was young, black, very smart, and 
he had a vision. None of the other labels 
had a vision. I was afraid I'd get lost in the 
shuffle of a bigger label.” 

Building buzz 
singer on a little-known 
label is no easy task. Mas 
senburg started by distrib- 
uting 10,000 sampler cas- 
settes featuring Badu to 
nearly everyone attending 
last year’s Soul Train Music 
Awards; he also sent 2,500 
vinyl copies of On & On to 
radio stations and clubs. 
The producer continued his 
campaign by persuading D'Angelo, the 
critically lauded neo-soul singer he had 
once managed, to join Badu in a remake 
of the Marvin Gaye/Tammi Terrell duet 
Your Precious Love for the sound track of 
the movie High School High. Then, a few 
weeks ago, Massenburg booked Badu for 
a four-night stand at the Soul Cafe, a chic 
new Manhattan soul-food restaurant co- 


for an unknown 
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owned by Malik Yoba, star of Fox’s hip 
police drama, New York Undercover. Cool 
venue, hot singer. Word of mouth trav- 
eled fast; by the second night, crowds 
were being turned away. 

Badu’s voice isn’t cuddly or cozy; it’s 
sharp and metallic at points, wounded 
and sad at others. Most of the songs on 
Baduizm are slow, supple and subtle. 
Certainly, with its naked gurgling bass, 
feels like a wee-hours jazz improv and 
sounds like a love ballad; it’s actually a 
look at the dysfunctional “love affair” 
America has with its black citizens. Dra 
ma, despite its title, starts placidly but 
later crests as Badu laments symptoms of 
modern life: “race relations/ segregation/ 
no occupation/ world inflation ...” 

Her new video should also give the 
singer a boost. The lush clip, inspired 
by the movie The Color Purple (one 
scene takes place in a jook joint), is re- 
ceiving heavy play on Black Entertain- 
ment Television, and Badu, in her dis- 
tinctive head wrap, cuts a sleek, striking 
figure. Badu hopes that she can help 
change what she calls the “monoto- 
nous” nature of contemporary R. and B. 
“I want to be the midwife to a new 
sound,” she says. Baduizm is a gentle 
but firm slap that may bring neo-soul to 
robust life. fal 


Life is a journey. 
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ELUSIVE IMAGES: The narrator, a photographer, tries to capture a “world of ideas” 


Comic Bewilderments 


Nine engaging stories tackle modern absurdities 


NOWING WHEN TO SAY NOTHING IS 
important,” confides the female 
narrator of the nine short stories 
that make up Julie Hecht’s Do the 
Windows Open? (Random House; 212 
pages; $21). “And,” she adds, “I haven't 
learned that.” 
This juxtaposition—what should be 
done set against the difficulty of actually 
doing it—underscores the comic princi- 


ple that animates Hecht’s first collection | 


of fiction. Her narrator ought to be hap- 
py, or at least fulfilled. She and her ar- 
chitect husband have an apartment in 
Manhattan, a house in East Hampton 
and a summer rental on Nantucket. She 
can afford a small army of expensive peo- 
ple—psychiatrists, opticians, periodon- 
tists, endodontists, exercise trainers, 
floor renovators—to minister to her and 
her possessions’ needs. Yet in spite of all 
this—or perhaps because of it—she is a 
psychological wreck. 

But not, unlike so many contempo- 
rary fictional neurotics, unpleasant to be 
around, She never wallows in 
self-pity; she wallows, instead, 
in deracinated compassion for 
everyone, including herself, 
who must cope with contem- 
porary reality. “People were 
lucky to have lived in bygone 
eras, I thought, even though 
they’re dead now.” 

She is helplessly fascinat- 
ed and regularly appalled by 
the physical appearance of 








Do the Windows Open? 


Nearer by 
Julie Hecht 





| things. There is, for instance, the “hid-? 


eous” building in Manhattan where her = 
husband works. “When you see this; 
building you can think only one thing. 

‘WHY? is the thing. ‘Why? Why? Why?’” 3 
A Nantucket neighbor’s exercise pants? 
elicit the same befuddlement: “Why; 
wear anything like that on these hot" 
summer days, or any day?” 

Paradoxically, she dabbles earnestly 
in photography, recording those surfaces 
that bewilder her so. She dreams of pho- 
tographing Thoreau’s Walden Pond and 
perhaps capturing a view of New Eng- 
land when “the world of ideas” still ex- 
isted. Most of all, she wants to take a de- 
finitive picture of “the world-renowned 
reproductive surgeon Dr. Arnold Lo- 
questo, whom I'd consulted and pho- 
tographed” posing with his dog. Why? 
Because, with such a picture, “I would 
have the answer to the question of how 
to live in the world.” 

Her repeated, obsessive references 
to her reproductive surgeon betray the 
narrator's deepest concern 
without, apparently, her being 
aware of the disclosure. What- 


posed to do for her somehow 
did not work, in a way she 
doesn’t explain. She is 40 and 
childless, and Hecht has subtly 
grounded all these remarkably 
funny and engaging stories in 
the fundamental sadness of 
mortality. —By Paul Gray 
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‘Wild Warriors 


Indians wear the white 
hats in a zany western 





LCAPP’S LONG-GONE HILLBILLY COM- 
ic strip, Lil Abner, wasn’t elevated 
humor, but it was funny, and that’s 
pretty much the case with Zeke and 
Ned (Simon & Schuster; 478 pages; $25), 
by Larry MeMurtry and Diana Ossana. 
Advocates for Native American rights 
will be flummoxed to learn that, as the 
authors tell it, Cherokees endured the 
Trail of Tears to the Indian Territory 
only to end up in Capp’s Dogpatch. 

McMurtry and Ossana set their story in 
the Cherokee town of Tahlequah, but it’s 
Dogpatch, all right. Early in the novel 
the two Cherokee heroes, the legendary 
gunfighter Ned Christie and his pal Zeke 
Proctor, are drinking in Zeke’s smoke- 
house as Ned nerves himself to propose 
marriage to Zeke’s daughter Jewel. Ned 
stands up too quickly and bumps into 
a freshly butchered 
pig. “The sight of 
Ned smacking him- 
self with a slab of 
shoat struck Zeke 
as hilarious... Zeke’s 
funny bone was 
easily tickled, and 
when he _ had 
downed a quart or 
two of whiskey, he 
found plenty to 
laugh about.” Yee-haw. 

Whites, who appear to be leftovers 
from McMurtry’s Pulitzer-prizewinning 
novel, Lonesome Dove, are no less crude. 
The local Beck clan is ruled by an ancient 
maniac named White Sut, who keeps a 
sow bear on a chain and beats the animal 
daily with a fence post. One day the bear 
breaks the chain, pulls off White Sut’s 
head, and leaves it in the middle of the 
main road. This is widely regarded as a 
good joke. So is a courtroom altercation 
(12 dead, including the judge) in which 
Zeke tries earnestly to kill another low- 
brow Beck. “Why dammit, I thought I 
had Davie choked all the way dead,” he 
| says, amazed to see a man he had just 
spent 10 minutes strangling rise up and 
wander down the street. “Usually when 
a man’s eyes roll back like that, he’s thor- 
oughly kilt.” It may be quibbling to ob- 
ject that Zeke does not sound very 
Cherokee in this passage. No matter; if 
Noél Coward could have written such 
scenes, he might have made something 
of himself. —By John Skow 
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Less Restiess Sleep 





Deeper, Sounder Sleep 


PRESSURE RELIEVING 
SWEDISH MATTRESS AND PILLOW 
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PROVEN - 
VISIBLE 

The Lifecycle® 6500HR trainer ii 
motivate you with the same programs found 
on our own *1 health club bikes — Hill Profile, 
Random, 12-Speed Race and more! 
Just 20 minutes, 3 times a week, and you'll 
feel the difference in your cardiovascular 


system — and in your strength training 
workouts, 


Toss and {um 80% Less... 
_ or We'll Buy It Back! 







than you normally do on any other conven 
tional mattress. 

Contour conforming technology, developed 
for NASA, and ultimately perfected by Swedish scientists, led to the creation of this 
unique, one-of-a-kind mattress. Resisting bacteria, mold, mildew, mites, and odor 
causing germs, the Tempur-Pedic is allergy tested and approved. Al! we ask you to do 
is order the mattress today and sleep on it for 60 days. If you're not completely satisfied, 
simply return the mattress to us and we'll refund your complete purchase price minus 


Call us today for your FREE video and sample. Soon you'll see why we believe 
Tempur-Pedic will turn your sleep into an elevating experience. 
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and turn 80% less each night on the 
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The advanced 
Lifecycle 6500HR 
offers you the exclusive 
Lifepulse® heart rate 
monitoring system, 
nearly as accurate as a 
clinical EKG. Simply 
grab the stainless steel 
handlebar sensors and 
pedal. The Lifepulse system will automatically 
measure your heart rate and adjust the pedal 
resistance to keep you in your most efficient 
target heart rate zone! It’s that simple! 


FREE 30-DAY - 
CALL TODA 
Call now to enjoy the Lifecycle 

6500HR aerobic trainer FREE in your 
home for a full 30 days. Should you 
feel it's not the best home workout 
ever, we'll pick it up free of charge! 
Call today and receive — 


0% financing and FRE shipping and 
handling — over a $400 value.’ 
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Nerd Within 


A funny, wistful venture 
into the Internet culture 


BOO 





IF IT’S TRUE, AS THEY 
say, that a year on 
the Internet equals 
seven in the real 
world, then Deep- 
er: My Two-Year 
Odyssey in Cyber- 
space (Simon & 
Schuster; 288 pages; 
$25) by John Sea- 
brook might have 
been an epic. Thank 
goodness it isn’t. A travelogue for the lit- 
erate geek in all of us, Deeper is packed 
with useful nuggets of info and insight, 
but its real virtue lies in what it puts aside: 
the sweeping Olympian perspective 
adopted by most “wired” writers. 

Instead, Seabrook (a New Yorker 
writer and scion of the Seabrook frozen- 
food family) keeps his feet firmly planted 
in a very personal and often very funny 
account of his own assimilation into the 
culture of the Net. Sure, his head may 
spin a bit as he makes his initial encoun- 
ters—his first E-mail exchange finds him 
in surprisingly casual conversation with 
Bill Gates; he samples the mysteries of 
cybersex disguised as a half-woman, 
half-faun named Bambi. But a little head 
spinning is to be expected at first, and 
Seabrook is never more on target than 
when coolly observing it in himself. 

It’s the gradual, wistful loss of his 
Utopian enthusiasms, though, that 
shapes Seabrook’s narrative. Inspired 
by the promise of a “virtual communi- 
ty” to join the Well, a legendary West 
Coast bulletin-board system, Seabrook 
learns in various hard ways that a com- 
munity of digital beings can be just as 
constraining—and cruel—as the corpo- 
real kind. Unwritten rules abound, and 
when Seabrook breaches a few, the 
Well’s otherwise benevolent group mind 
turns on him in what one Well veteran 
calls a Chicken Peck—“where one of the 
flock shows a bit of blood, and a few of 
the other chickens (it doesn’t take many) 
use it as a target to peck the bleeder to 
death.” 

Still, Seabrook manages to find a 
place for himself there, and on the Net 
at large. And if his picaresque journey 
makes for a meandering tale, he tells it 
well, and thoughtfully. After two Internet 
decades of portentous Net hype, it’s time 
somebody did. —By Julian Dibbell 
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world is a pretty amazing place. 
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Dan's Hard-Hitting News 


One of the freakiest myster- 
ies in the history of celebri- 
ty stalking may have been 
solved. Back in 1986, DAN 
RATHER told of an attack by 
a man who kept asking, 
“Kenneth, what’s the fre- 
quency?” Some doubted it. 
Others thought his stalker 
was a KGB agent. Still others, 
notably the band R.E.M., 
which had a hit with What's 
the Frequency, Kenneth?, 
saw the incident as a cry of 
alienation. The New York 
Daily News, working on a 
tip from a psychiatrist, sug- 
gested that the assailant was 
William Tager, a disturbed 
man who believed the me- 
dia were beaming messages 
at him. If so, Rather has rea- 
son to be thankful. Tager is 
in prison for a 1994 shooting 
of an NBC stagehand. 


Cosby Would 
Rather Talk 


Can it be only a year ago that 
BILL COSBY’s primary public 
persona was as a pitchman for 
Jell-O? Revelations that would 
have been shocking then have 
come to seem sadly irrelevant. 
While still grieving over the 
murder of his only son, Cosby 
had to deal with an alleged ex- 
tortion attempt by a woman 
who claims to be his daughter 
and wanted $24 million to keep 
She was arrested and 


quiet. 
then released on bail, but the 
episode seemed to provoke 
Cosby to talk. He called Dan 
Rather. During their 24-hour 
interview Cosby said he felt 
that his slain son Ennis wanted 


him to return to work. “His 
spirit from there wouldn't allow 
us to walk off and be anything 
other than he wants,” said Cos- 
by. He conceded that he’d had 
an affair with the woman whose 
daughter was trying to black- 
mail him, but said he didn’t 
think he was the father. 





By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 





Pettiness or Piracy? 


In its day, Carolco Pictures was the producer of such jug- 
gernauts as Basic Instinct and a brace of Rambos. Now it’s 
scrounging around for old props. After the huge, expensive 
stinkball Cutthroat Island was wrapped, some items were- 
missing. Oddly enough, a cannon, some maps, a peg leg and 
one of GEENA DAVIS’ outfits turned up in Planet Hollywood 
Helsinki, co-owned by the movie's director and Davis’ 
spouse RENNY HARLIN (the one with longer hair than 
MATTHEW MODINE’s). Carolco says they were removed 
from the set without permission. Harlin’s people say the 
props were given to the director because they were dam- 
aged and Carolco knows it. Gentlemen, draw your swords. 


A yard sale on 
the grounds of 
Kensington 

: Palace was pretty 
7 much out of the 


question, so 





Christie’s is auctioning off 
for charity, 65 frocks from 
Princess Diana’s H.R.H. days 
Perfect for those who liked 
British fashion in the ’80s 
Her wedding dress will not 
be among the items up for 
sale. She’s giving that little 
confection to a museum 


Speaking of 

clotheshorses 

Arnold Scaasi is 

getting a lifetime 

achievement 

h award from the 

z C Scainicll of Fashion Designers 

= of America. Winners pick 

* their presenters, and Scaasi 

= chose that well-known fash- 

~ ion icon Barbara Bush. “The 
two are old friends,” says 

= Bush’s spokeswoman. “Mrs 
Bush is very excited about it.” 
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The Tomes They Are A-Changin’ 


It used to be that people had to be famous for a reasonably long time before anyone would want to read a book by them. But 
in the go-go ’90s, the period between appearing on TV and getting a fat book deal is evanescing. Last week DREW CAREY 
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Bowe Tries 
Marine Life 


Although his motto is more 

Semper Fight than Semper 

Fi, boxer RIDDICK BOWE 

has joined the Marine 

Corps Reserve. “It’s some- 

thing | always wanted to 

do,” says Bowe, “and | 

thought I'd do it before I got 

too old.” The 29-year-old 

almost didn’t make it. The i war 

Marines had to waive the 

enlistment-age limit of 28 to admit him. He won't be the first 
Marine who was a boxing champ (Gene Tunney, Leon Spinks 
and Ken Norton served on active duty), but he is one of a very 
few multimillionaires ever to join the corps. According to his 
manager, Bowe has grossed more than $100 million from 
endorsements, purses and investments. After the champ re- 
ports for boot camp on Feb. 10, his take will drop to about 
$1,200 a month. And he will have to eat Marine Corps chow. 
That's one way to drop a weight class. 








___ signed a contract with Hyperion publishers allegedly worth seven figures. 
(It’s probably just coincidence that Disney owns both Hyperion and asc, 

ia which airs Carey's 1¥-year-old sitcom.) JENNY MCCARTHY had been on MTV 
for just two years when her book was announced. JON STEWART’s talk show 

~, was canceled, yet he too will be between covers. But don’t start making 
> room on your bookshelf just yet for all these would-be TV authors. Re- 
™ member Rosie O’Donnell’s reportedly $3 million book deal? Jamie 

Raab of Warner Books (owned by Time Warner, as is her show) says her 
opus, which was due out this fall, remains in an “embryonic” stage. And 
the deal John Tesh signed in 1995 for a memoir is off. “Right now,” says 
a William Morrow spokesman, “John wants to concentrate on his music.” 


Music to Rave To 


Grunge, you may have heard, is dead. And New Country 
isn’t feeling too spry either. What, then, is the music to lis- 
ten to now? A lot of people, including many who are paid to 
know these things, say it’s techno, particularly as practiced 
by the Chemical Brothers, TOM ROWLANDS and ED SIMONS. 
Techno, one of the names for music that’s made by feeding 
rhythms, samples of prerecorded music and other sound ef- 
fects through a synthesizer, has mostly been the domain of 
dance clubs and all- 
night raves. But MTV 
has now put the 
Brothers’ Setting Sun 
video into heavy ro- 
tation. Techno-types 
don’t sing, so Oasis’ 
Noel Gallagher, a 
fellow Brit, is guest 
vocalist on the 
track. Says Row- 
lands: “We don’t 
even take a micro- 
phone on tour.” 


y 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN BE WEARING THIS YEAR? 
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Charles Krauthammer 


The End of Heroism 


Ina time of tranquillity, the very idea eludes us. Result? Weird heroes 


SAMPLE OF THE HISTORICAL FIGURES CURRENTLY BE- 

ing lionized at your local multiplex: one fascist (Evi- 

ta), one Nazi agent (The English Patient) and a 

pornographer with a penchant for sadistic misogyny 
(The People vs. Larry Flynt). Is this just an unusual run of Hol- 
lywood perversity? 

I think not. It is, rather, a reflection of how hard heroes are 
to come by today. When you are as totally estranged from the 
experience—the very idea—of heroism as we are, you improvise. 

This is not an antiheroic time like the ’60s, a time of protest 
when it was important to make John Wayne and G.I. Joe into 
scoundrels. No, ours is a merely unheroic time. We don’t de- 
spise the veterans of the ’90s war, the Gulf War; we merely pity 
them. We have taken the heroes 
of the most lopsided military vic- 
tory since Agincourt (1415) and, 
via Gulf War syndrome, the sole 
remaining trace of the Gulf War 
in the American consciousness, 
transmuted them into victims. 
Fit subjects for Oprah and a dis- 
ability check. We can handle 
that. But not heroism. 

Nowhere is the unheroic na- 
ture of our time more apparent 
than in our politics. If Bill Clinton 
were struck by lightning today, I 
asked a friend, what could we 
possibly count as his legacy? Why, even Jimmy Carter left t e 
Panama Canal treaties and Camp David. But Clinton? 

To which my colleague responded, “What would—what 
could—anyone have done in these four years?” 

Touché. Clinton is the least consequential President in at 
least 60 years. But maybe it’s not him. It’s the times. 

For an idea of what a heroic time sounds like, read the In- 
augural Address of John Kennedy. By sentence 4, Kennedy had 
outlined the stakes, the drama of his era. Today, he declared, 
“man holds in his mortal hands the power to abolish all forms 
of human poverty and all forms of human life.” The eradication 


tasks. Kennedy took them as his own. 

Kennedy issued a call to arms in “a long twilight struggle ... 
against the common enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease 
and war itself.” Clinton went around the country in 1996 calling 
for school uniforms, a 48-hour stay on the maternity ward and 
tax credits for first-home buyers. His year-end radio address to 
the nation was devoted to air-bag safety. It featured the admo- 
nition “We must always wear our seat belts.” Bully pulpit indeed. 

But what else is there to do? In this century—I dare say, in 











the life of this country—we have never known a time of such pro- 
found tranquillity at home and abroad. Anxiety, yes. There is no 
life without anxiety. But danger? Risk? Threat? Challenge? 

From where? 

Pop historians have taken to calling the ’90s premillennial 
or fin de siécle. Wrong on both counts. There is none of the true 
agitation and apocalyptic fervor of the kind that swept Europe 
in the late Middle Ages or America in the early 19th century. 
Indeed, there is nothing now even resembling the nuclear hys- 
teria that seized America in the early 1980s. All our current 
Year 2000 hype is either number play or marketing. 

Nor are we wallowing in fin-de-siécle decadence. If any- 
thing, we are a a return to bourgeois domesticity. Such 
traditional institutions as mar- 
riage and parenthood are enjoy- 
ing a new vogue. And the latest 
college-freshmen survey finds an 
increase in volunteerism and, for 
the fourth year in a row, a decline 
in support for legalized abortion 
and casual sex. (And 80% support 
for the death penalty!) 

What are the 90s then? A 
classic postwar era, tranquil and 
senervating. Our great war, the 
= war we hardly recognize, was the 
zlong twilight struggle — that 
* Kennedy pledged us to. It ended 
as no other great war in history—with utter silence and not a 
drop of blood. That is why we have not noticed. 

We traditionally call the late '40s postwar. But, in fact, 
there we went directly from one existential struggle (World 
War II) to another (the cold war). The ’90s saw a real end to the 
wars of this century. And with that come fatigue, exhaustion, 
malaise—and loss of heroism. The romance of struggle is done. 

As Francis Fukuyama predicted, the West, triumphant, faces 
the sheer ennui of normal life, ennui that manifests itself in our 
eccentric taste in heroes. With heroism so debased and demo- 
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cratized—Flynt!—our own lack of it is so much easier to abide. 
of poverty. Salvation from Armageddon. These are biblical 


“How dull it is to pause, to make an end,” laments Ten- 
nyson’s Ulysses upon his return home to Ithaca. After Troy and 
Circe and Cyclops, he rests and reigns, “an idle king ... I mete 
and dole unequal laws unto a savage race, that hoard, and 
sleep, and feed.” Home safe at last. And miserable. 

We are living Ulysses’ nightmare. Our wars are done, our 
wishes granted. Now we suffer the consequences: the quiet sat- 
isfactions, the banality, of normality. We made it through Scyl- 
la and Charybdis—and now what? We seek out large, dark 
rooms in which to cheer Juan Perén and his consort. 5 
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Now he has another 
reason to smile! 





Heart healthy news announced 
by the FDA. 


Soluble fiber from oatmeal, as part of a low saturated fat, 
low cholesterol diet, may reduce the risk of heart disease. 
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Quaker Oatmeal. Oh, what those Oats can do. 
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